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HE NAVAL PARADE which, after forming at Santiago, 
made its bow a fortnight since to the tomb of Grant, is 
the first of its kind that history shall catalogue. The 
Tiber has had her pageants. The Thames has too. But 

neither has welcomed ironclads returning from action. The 
forenoon on which the Hudson rose to Sampson’s fleet was 
ideally Caribbean, a fusion of vermilion and ochre shuttled by 
a spanking breeze. With the latter for outrider, on from the 
Narrows, in single file, the flagship leadiag—in the same order 
that Cervera’s squadron made its dash to death—through rain- 
bows of color, in a rain of applause, upward with the stream 
the conquering heroes passed. About them was a swarm of 
boats: yachts stuffed with sultry girls, steamers toppling with 
human freight, launches sweet enough to kiss, barges that 
should have been scuttled. Beyond, as far as the field-glass 
could carry, was a river packed as a ballroom, gay as a carni- 
val, festooned with flags, lined with maniacs, choked with cheers, 
torn with shrieks so ceaseless and incessant that beside them 
artillery in action is restful. The jackies accepted the greeting 
idly. One felt them inured to larger and less pacific things. 
The quarter-deck, too, was unmoved, the conning-towers were 
apathetic and the bridges mute. And nowhere, save for the 
crimson of a bugiler, the red braid of occasional marines, the 
vlint at a masthead —nowhere were there any save neutral tints. 
There was not even the treble of a fife. In this fashion, noise- 
less in the noise, the parade passed into history. Scars were 
infrequent. There was a puncture here, a bomb-burned ensign 
there; but, as a body, the ships looked fit and fine -they looked 
as fighters should, trained to the last ounce, lean masses of 
muscle and bone. Barring the ‘*Texas,’? who had a new frock 
of black, and the **Brooklyn,’’ whose hull had the gleam of 
fresh putty, the rest were of that dangerous gray which sea 
monsters share with the twilight. And, as they passed, in- 
stinctively the hat was raised, not to the fleet merely, but to 
the force, to the future, too—to the makers and magnificence 
of the imperial crown to be. 

GENERAL SHAFTER’S report on the Santiago campaign con- 
tains an item which any novelist at the front would give a red 
pippin to have invented. It lifts one out of history into myth. 
It suggests a twitter of Wagnerian violins interrupted by the 
trombones of Offenbach. ‘There is poetry in it and there is 
farce. In the comedies of the war it is the climax to the cre- 
scendo, the finishing touch, the mot de la fin. Suceinctly stated 
t is to the effect that Major Miley, erupting recently at Sagua 
de Tanamo, surprised there and disarmed whole battalions 
unaware of Cervera’s defeat and Toral’s capitulation. It will 
assumed that Sagua squats afar, remote from even Guam. 
From Santiago, as the bicyele scorches, it would take six hours to 
get there, perhaps less. Around the battalions insurgents lolled. 
In the midst of war there was peace, an encampment pitched in 
dreamland, a midsummer siesta which Major Miley and the 
local mosquito alone had the power to disturb. In the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the battalions were disarmed. 





The wonder is that they were discovered. They were making 
no fuss, doing no harm. Had they not been found they would 
never have been missed. But now history is glad to enregister 
their existence. In the annals of war their story is sweet. 
GENERAL BUTTERFIELD’S proposition that New York should 
lave a peace jubilee is suggestive, particularly as the propo- 
nent’s imagination seems to have been exhausted then and 
there. In conditions not similar but cognate, Rome would have 
held a Triumph. But a ceremony of that nature is not suited 


to asphalted New York. There is no Via Sacra that could be 
tained with silk. There is no Tullianum, from which, when 
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our captives had entered it, a herald could shout, ‘They have 
lived!’ There are no amphitheatres in which battles could be 
fought that would indemnify those who were not at the front. 
Besides, Admiral Dewey is too modest to parade behind three 
big V’s, and we all have too much affection for Admiral Cer- 
vera to behead him a la Vercingetorix. In the circumstances 
then, perhaps, instead of a representation of the horrors of war, 
we might have a few of its humors—the ‘‘Charlestown’’ at 
Guam for instance, Hobson quartering on the enemy, Curtin 
ringing up the authorities at Ponce, Miley at Sagua, Camara 
at Suez, not omitting our fear that that chimera or some one 
of his colleagues would come and bombard our defenseless 
coast. These things are jovial, jocular, and, properly presented, 
ought to provide a jollification more jubilicant than any jubilee 
ever held. 

THE PHILIPPINES are expanding. From an archipelago 
they have developed into a platform. At the possibility of 
their relinguishment editors foam at the inkstand. There is 
no harm in that. However they gnash their pens it is but 
in an effort to express the sentiments of their readers. The 
point is that they succeed. The sentiment of the community is 
in favor of getting its Dewey’s worth. And naturally. The 
return of these islands would convert a great deed into a great 
mistake. Their abandonment to the insurgents might lift them 
out of the fire, but it would leave them frying in the pan. <A 
joint protectorate would be a common blunder. These premises 
admitted, there remains the commercial aspect. The release of 
the Philippines would not be business. They may not quite 
represent a string of Klondykes, but there is gold enough there 
and to spare. Gold is one of Nature’s lures. In uncivilized 
spots the temptress strews it. Men go for it. When they have 
got it and gone there are settlers that linger. The result is popu- 
lation, prosperity. Such is the history of California. Such, in 
a measure, is that of Australia. One may assume that it will 
be the history of the Transvaal. Should we neglect to make it 
that of the Philippines it will be a distinct snub to a beneficent 
Circe. Even so, the enchantress will not be outwitted. The 
bait, disdained by us, others will gobble. 

THE DutcH MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS recently de- 
scribed our argument with Spain as a cruel disappointment. 
The gentleman happened to be addressing the Institute of In- 
ternational Law, and meant that it was regrettable that war 
should be. Even otherwise, the sentiment which he expressed 
is common enough throughout Europe, yet nowhere is it more 
encounterable than in England. There the war has been indeed 
a disappointment and a bitter one. The ultimate supremacy of 
this country was necessarily foreseen, but meanwhile it had been 
devoutly hoped that we would take a succession of prodigious 
croppers. In view of the Alliance which is in the air—and the 
air is a good place for it—the fact is worth noting. Until re- 
cently the States have been regarded by England very much 
as Hawaii has been regarded by us—a far away semi-civilized 
jumping-off place. These views may not have appeared in the 
London press, yet if absent from the papers they are well in 
the people. To them we are a sordid, vulgar, shop-keeping lot. 
But latterly, with sudden clairvoyance, Destiny has been seen 
leading Cinderella from pantry to palace. Hence the step-sisterly 
affection and the kisses blown across the sea. This is very pretty. 
But there is something prettier yet—the fable of the catspaws 
and the moral that hangs thereby. 

EDGAR SALTUS. 


OUR NEW INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
N what way will the outcome of the war with Spain have 
changed our relation to the other great nations of the earth? 
Even assuming that the treaty concluded by the peace com- 
mission will assure to us nothing but the surrender of the 
Spanish Antilles, of a port in the Ladrones, and of a harbor and 
coaling station in the Philippines, we must recognize that the 
present and prospective effect of these acquisitions will be to 
expand immensely the scope of our political and commercial 
interests and to revolutionize our foreign policy. It will be, 
essentially, a new position which we shall, henceforth, occupy in 
both the Eastern and the Western hemispheres. 

Let us, first, mark the difference which the treaty of peace, 
however it may minimize our gains, will make in our situation 
with regard to the Western world. The cutting of an inter- 
oceanic canal through Nicaragua is now certain. When that 
waterway is completed the Caribbean will, forthwith, regain 
the pivotal importance which it possessed for the countries of 
Western Europe throughout the wars of the eighteenth century. 
The ownership of Puerto Rico and the protectorate which, at all 
events, we shall exercise over Cuba, will give us control of the 
Mona and Windward passages to the Caribbean and of the 
Florida and Yucatan channels to the Gulf of Mexico, thus as- 
suring to us an ascendency in those waters which could not be 
challenged successfully by any other maritime power. No mat- 
ter how much hereafter France and Germany may desire to 
dispute our ascendency in this rehabilitated section of the globe, 
they will be unable to do so, and they will be suffered to use 
the Nicaragua Canal only upon terms determined by ourselves. 
To Great Britain only we may concede equal rights in that 
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waterway, provided, in consideration of her friendly attitude 
during the present war, we shall decide to regard the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty as still binding. It is only, however, by looking 
to the not-distant future that we can measure the large results 
of the first steps already taken toward the conversion of the 
Caribbean and of the Gulf of Mexico into American lakes. 
From the moment that the Stars and Stripes is hoisted over 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba falls under our protection, if not under 
our administration, the objections hitherto urged against the 
annexation of San Domingo and against the purchase of the 
Danish and Dutch West India islands will be, obviously, 
brought to naught. The disposition to be made of the Brit- 
ish West Indies is, even now, a question which gives grave 
concern to the Secretary for the Colonies, and the question will 
become tenfold more urgent when the discontent of their inhab- 
itants is aggravated by the spectacle of the prosperity imparted 
to Puerto Rico and to Cuba through free access to the American 
market for sugar, coffee, tobacco and other products of the tropic 
and semitropic zones. As it is, the people of Jamaica, Barba- 
does and other British West India islands distinctly recognize 
that the one solution of the economical problem, which worries 
and depresses them, is to be found in admission to the American 
Union, for no British government would venture, for their sake, 
to impose a duty upon foreign sugars. Were the British govern- 
ment once thoroughly convinced that it could rely upon our 
friendship, it would have no reason to oppose, and a strong rea- 
son to promote, the annexation of the British West Indies to the 
United States, a step by which those islands would at once secure 
the opportunity and the stimulus which Puerto Rico and Cuba 
will presently possess. ‘There would be nothing left in the Carib- 
bean, except the black republic of Hayti, which, practically, has 
been long a protégé of this country, and the French West Indies, 
which would drop like over-ripe plums into our hands the mo 

ment we should chance to become engaged in a war with France. 
It is further manifest that, when we are once lords of the Carib- 
bean, the commonwealths of Colombia and Venezuela on the 
Spanish Main, and the Central American republics, will be at- 
tracted to our Union, not only by the hope of sharing its com- 
mercial advantages, but also by the wish to avert the browbeat- 
ings and encroachments on the part of European powers to which 
those feeble States have been repeatedly subjected. The same 
thing may be said of Yucatan, which will be powerfully influ- 
enced by the proximity of Cuba, and which, it will be remem- 
bered, applied for admission to our Union some sixty years ago. 
When these inevitable consequences of preponderance in the 
Caribbean and of a control of the Nicaragua Canal shall have 
actually taken place, it will be no longer for the interest of the 
Mexican Confederation to remain politically isolated, hemmed 
in, as it will be, on all sides, by territories of the United States. 
The ascendency, moreover, upon which we may count in the 
Caribbean will render it impossible for the over-peopled coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, no matter how intense their desire 
for outtlow beyond the sea may become in the twentieth century, 
to satisfy their earth-hunger at the expense of South America. 
The day is sure to come, and the outcome of the present war has 
materially hastened it, when not only the Spanish-American re- 
publics north of the Equator, but also Brazil, Argentina, Chili, 
Peru and Ecuador will be impelled by the sense of commercial 
self-preservation to request admission to our Union. Such are 
likely to be the eventual results of the war with Spain, so far 
as the Western Hemisphere is concerned. Had the contest not 
taken place at this particular conjuncture, the construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal might have been postponed for many years, 
and our chance of securing predominance in the Caribbean, with 
all that this involves, might have been lost forever. 

The revived importance of the Caribbean will be, of course, 
but incidental to the opening of the new route across Nicaragua 
to the eastern coast of Asia. In China, with its population of 
nearly four hundred million, lies the great market of the future 
for European and American manufactures, while the large and 
fertile islands to the southeast of the Middle Kingdom offer the 
most promising fields that yet remain for colonization. Of the 
possessions thus far acquired by the white race east of India, 
those belonging to Holland, although by no means greatest in 
extent, are, as yet, most valuable. To say nothing of Southern 
Sumatra, the island of Java alone, supporting, as it does, twenty 
millions of inhabitants, is worth far more than all the territories 
gained by the French in Indo-China. The Philippines, however, 
are, in respect of natural resources, fully equal to Java, and their 
collective area is nearly three times as large. We should cer- 
tainly be able to organize as good a colonial government as the 
Dutch have maintained in Java since they recovered it from 
the English in the early part of this century, and, if we did, the 
population of the Philippine archipelago under our control ought 
to reach fifty million in a hundred years. Thus these islands in 
themselves would constitute a splendid colonial empire, capable, 
on the one hand, of supplying all the tropical and sub-tropical 
commodities that we should demand, and, on the other, of re- 
ceiving enormous quantities of our manufactures. The acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines, even if we should strictly confine our- 
selves to the exploitation of those islands, would place us, at no 
distant date, among the great powers of the Far East. The 
Philippines, however, are to be desired not only for their in- 
trinsic capabilities, but for their strategic relation to the Asiatic 
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mainland, where the vast Chinese problem is in process of solu- 
tion. The future of American commerce depends in no small 
degree upon the answer to the question whether the door of the 
Middle Kingdom is to be barred to us hereafter, or whether we 
shall find it open to that surplus of our manufactures which is 
increasing with portentous rapidity every year. Our manufact 
urers, it should be remembered, must look principally for con- 
sumers among inhabitants of the temperate zone; now, almost 
the whole of China’s four hundred million human beings dwell 
north of the Tropic of Cancer. Once definitely cut off from 
them, we could never hope to find an equivalent body of cus- 
tomers in the temperate zone, for Northern India and Australasia 
belong to England, and centuries may elapse before a huge popu- 
lation is massed in Argentina, Uruguay and Southern Brazil. 
Our manufacturers already understand that access to China will 
be of vital moment to them in the twentieth century, and the 
eyes of our statesmen are beginning to open to the fact. The 
moment that the magnitude of our present and prospective com- 
mercial interests in China is appreciated at Washington, the 
necessity of co-operating with Great Britain and Japan to avert 
the sequestration of the Celestial Empire by Russia, France and 
Germany will also be acknowledged, and our Far Eastern policy 
will be adjusted to that end. Should it seem impracticable to 
prevent the partition of China—to restore its territorial integrity 
would require the retrocession of Port Arthur and Talienwan by 
Russia, of Kiao Chou Bay by Germany and of Wei-hai-wei by 
England—it would obviously be for the advantage of the United 
States and Japan to help England to secure the largest possible 
slice of the Middle Kingdom, the whole valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, for example. It would be for their advantage, because 
all nations would enjoy the privilege of free trade in that part 
of China which should be under British control. The announce- 
ment that the United States were determined to employ their 
naval and military powers for the present and future benefit of 
American manufacturers and shipowners would affect at once, 
and seriously, the situation in the Far East, by introducing a 
new and potent international factor. Not only should we pos- 
sess a series of stepping stones across the Pacific in Honolulu, 
Guam and Manila—for Manila at least we shall retain—but we 
should permanently keep a considerable military force at the 
last-named point, while our navy, already formidable, will soon 
be strengthened by additions, and, after the completion of the 
Nicaragua Canal, will have unmatched facilities for quick con- 
centration. At present, we have but tive battleships; this num- 
ber, however, will be increased to ten by the end of next year; 
three others are already authorized, and more will be authorized 
this winter; so that we may reasonably count on the possession 
of twenty battleships five years hence. The value of vessels of 
this type having been conclusively proved at Santiago, we shall 
go on building them until every one of our forty-five States has 
anamesake among battleships. Similar expansion may be looked 
for in the number of our armored cruisers. At the rate of prog- 
ress, Which now seems fixed upon, our navy should soon be su- 
perior in number of ships and weight of armament to that of 
Russia, and the day may not be distant when it will overtake 
that of France. British naval experts have expressed the opin- 
ion that, even by the end of next year, we need 1% fear a con 
test with the French upon the ocean, sor, although, ostensibly, 
we should be outclassed, we ™'cnt reasonably look for success 
owing to the superiority ot the man behind the American gun. 
Moreover, what French discipline on shipboard amounts to was 
revealed at Trafalgar, where the Spaniards fought much better 
than their French allies, and we have lately had further evi- 
dence on the point in the disgraceful scenes which attended the 
sinking of the ‘‘Bourgogne.’’ As for the Germans, we could 
annihilate any naval force which they could place to-day on the 
Atlantic, and, although the fleet under Von Diedrichs is, nomi- 
nally, much stronger than our squadron in the Pacific, we believe 
that Dewey could vanquish the German admiral, now that the 
‘*Monterey’* and ‘‘ Monadnock”’ have reached him. Indeed, ere 
this, he would probably have given Von Diedrichs the chastise- 
men deserved, had the ‘‘Oregon’’ been sent to Manila in fulfill- 
ment of the promise made by the Navy Department. It is, of 
course, the part of wisdom to finish one war before beginning 
another, but it may be predicted that, when a treaty of peace 
with Spain has been concluded, we shall call the Berlin govern- 
ment to account for the performances of its admiral in the harbor 
of Manila. If a satisfactory explanation be not forthcoming, it 
is on the cards that the German navy, which William II. has 
made the apple of his eye, may suddenly vanish in smoke, and 
with it his darling dream of colonial aggrandizement. Certain 
it is that well-informed Americans will be in no hurry to forget 
the unfriendly attitude assumed by several Continental powers 
before, and for some time after, the outbreak of the present war, 
and that, after a treaty of peace with Spain is signed, measures 
will be taken to keep the ugly facts before the eyes of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Of one thing Americans may already feel assured, namely, 
that, hereafter, in foreign harbors, whether in the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean or the Pacific, when they see the Stars and Stripes 
unrolled, it will be saluted by the stranger with a respect instilled 
by dread, and will be felt by themselves like the grasp of a hand 
not only friendly, but mighty, stretched out from their native 
land. 
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THE SHIPS THAT DID THE WORK 


HAT can a 
great nation 
do to express 
its thanks 

for a great deed, done 
for its protection and 
glory? The question 
exposes our limita 
tions. We can do very 
little. Wecan make a 
demonstration — wave 
flags, fire guns, shout. 
But these things are 
not a satisfactory em- 
bodiment of what we 
feel. Feeling has its 
gestures and indica- 
tions; but the best and 
deepest feelings must 
go undescribed and 
unshown. They are 
of the spirit; they 
abide in the abysses; their movement is too 
vital to declare itself in any adequate external 
way. They stay with us long—through our 
lives; and color our thoughts and action, and 
perhaps modify our careers. But shouts and the 
flinging up of caps give them little relief; we go 
home, after the celebration, and know that our 
effort to exhibit what was in our hearts has 
failed. But we need not regret that this is so; 





















were it possible to express all in this world, there 
would be no need of a world to come. 

When I heard that our fleet was coming here, 
and that we were to give it a reception, I was 
half reluctant to attend it, because I knew that 
it must be inadequate. But the reflection fol- 
lowed that, because we cannot do all we would, 
we should not the less do all we can. Let us 
shout and wave our hats, since to this we are 
restricted. Let the will go for the deed, since 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


there is no adequate deed to do. And perhap 
that joy and pride that fills our hearts will in 
some manner, not our own, be communicated to 
those whom we would honor, so that their hearts 
shall be moved responsively. For human sym 
pathies are a mutual revelation; and the pres 
ence of a friend is strength and happiness, though 
he utter no word. Let me, therefore, be one of 
the millions that line the banks of our great 
river, and not only join my voice to theirs, but 
send forth my infinitesimal wave of love and 
reverence for glorious achievements and heroic 
men, to be merged in the mighty vibration of 
the emotions of the multitude. I cannot do less; 
and I cannot do more. 

At dawn we knew that nature was conspiring 
with us, and would attire herself in her best and 
loveliest. She has not treated us too well of late; 
and it had been suggested that, as a hint to our 
statesmen, she had annexed the climate of Cuba 
and the Philippines in the rainy season. But this 
day she determined to show our returning heroes 
what New York at her best can be; and we need 
go to no other city to seek aught better than that. 
The sky was clear, the gentle breeze was cool, the 
rain of the day before had given a glorious green 
to grass and foliage. There was in the air a life 
that had long been absent from it; and when the 
throngs of holiday makers began to stream to 
ward the river banks, there was a springiness in 
their step and a cheerfulness in their bearing that 
offered an agreeable contrast to the wilted aspect 
and subdued despair of their demeanor for months 
past. The sun rode in splendor, and flooded the 
earth with aerial gold. The river rolled broad 
and blue between its stately margins. So it had 
rolled two hundred and ninety years ago, when 


the copper-cotored inhabitants of Manhattan had 
gathered along its shores, staring wonder-struck 
at the ships of stout Henry Hudson, bearing 
white men, for the first time, up what they 
deemed to be a giant estuary, which would con 
vey them to the golden Indies. The Indians 
shrunk beneath the shadow of the great forest 
trees that lined the banks, and thought that 
these giant canoes must be the vehicles of gods 
come to visit them. Of more than one striking 
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pecting of what was in store for it. Up our long 
coast they came, in darkness and in light, one 
after one, steaming in one another’s wake; meet 


ing the dash of the sea waves which were proud 
i beaten by 
to 


} 


to carry them; shone upon by sun an 
wind and rain; coming not, as heretofore, 
crush an enemy, but in peace, with their great 


guns unshotted and silent, with the sand swept 
from their decks, and with their crews not set 
ting their teeth and stringing their nerves t 
meet the shock of battle, but happy in the con 
sciousness of duty done, and eager to see the 
faces of those they loved, and the piaces which 
they called home. Captains and admirals idly 


paced their bridges and glanced to windward 
and ahead; they feared no foe; there was no 
longer any foe to fear or fight; but fair on the 
port beam lay the land which they had cham 
pioned, and beyond the northern horizon lay the 
friendly haven where they would find rest lo 
starboard, far and far away, lay another land, to 
which they had brought stern and just retribu 
tion. But the war was done, and they bore no 
animosity against those whom they had pun 
ished. They had conquered a glorious peace 
and peace was with them The astounding 
thunders of that storm of steel which they had 
created and encountered were forgotten; instead, 
they seemed to catch upon the breeze the echo of 
voices dear to them As the officers leaned upon 
the bridge, the tars clustered below: the men 
who had stood behind the guns, who had toiled 
and sweated and dared, who had faced death a 
thousand times during those tremendous hours 
of battle and bombardment; who had never 
flinched nor: failed—not one of them all They 
had fought like demons then; now they are like 
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a throng of schoolboys—save that the instinct of 
order and discipline is with them still; but their 
hearts are as light as children’s, and they would 
not harm a fly hese are the men who shook 
the 1 and sunk the enemy; and then risked 
ir lives once more to rescue their enemy trom 
leatl These are they who forbore to cheer, be 
iuse those poor devils were dying; who remem 
bered even in that wild moment that their victory 
meant the others’ defeat. These are they who 
showed themselves as generous as they were 
brave ind who in the midst of blood were not 
bloodthirsty Homeward bound! They chat in 
groups; they spin their yarns; they pat the sides 
of the great guns; they forecast the good times 
they will have ashore in God's country, where 
folk speak English, and where there are good 


things to eat and drink But neither admiral, 
iptain nor gunner’s mate think that the great 
city toward which they are speeding has the 
thought of them deep in her heart, and 1s prepar- 
ing for them a welcome which for spontaneity 
ind true emotion may stand as a record hitherto 
They had no thought. any of them, of posing as 
national heroes; what we called heroisin they 
‘valled plain duty, and having done that, they 
thought no more about it It was off their 
minds, and they were going home 

As they passed up the coast, from Jacksonville 
to Sandy Hook, they traversed the scenes of 
many of the glories of that American navy 
whose worthy representatives they were Here 
and hereabout had our bluejackets fought the 
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frigates of King George, and thrashed them. 
Upon these seas sail the glorious ghosts of the 
“Constitution,”’ the *‘Hornet,’’ the ‘*Wasp”’; and 
older but not less glorious, the ‘‘Bonhomme Rich 
ard”’ and the famous Revolutionary privateers 
And here the shades of Dupont, Wilkes, Farragut 
and Cushing tread the deck side by side with 
Schley and Philip, Sampson and Evans, and the 
other heroes of to-day -their forbears, proud of 
their offspring. Passing Hampton Roads one 
might fancy he caught the phantom thunder of 
the guns of ‘‘Monitor’’ and ‘‘Merrimac’’; and the 
echo of the voice of Morris, as he went down 
with the ““Cumberland.”’ An ever glorious thing 
has been the American navy; but it was never 
more glorious than now. Its name is Victory, 
and its record is Honor; but never have its vic 
tories been more complete, or its honor brighter, 
than to-day 

On Friday, as they came on, one after one, gray 
champions hardly distinguishable from the gray 
sea, they were swept with foam, and ‘thro’ scud 
ding drifts the rainy Hyades vexed the dim sea.” 
But as night fell the weatherwise prophesied 
clear weather on the morrow. They were near 
their port now; and it was in the small hours 
before dawn that a hail from the sea reached 
them, and the lookout saw a black steam yacht 
tossing in the Atlantic swell. She had come 
with forewarning of the celebration that awaited 
them; and then the tars who had fought stripped 
to the waist in the hot Caribbean began to get 
their white suits out of their lockers, and to 
swab their honest faces with soap and water till 
they shone again, in order to do honor to those 
who would honor them At tive o'clock, in the 
transparent dawn, they passed the lightship, and 
were at home. Silently, ere the sun rose, those 
mighty engines of living steel slipped throug! 
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the Narrows in single file, 
the namesake of the great 
city in the lead. At eight 
o'clock, as the sun mounted 
above the haze which lay 
like a coverlid low down 
upon the waters, the fleet 
was at home again, and the 
memorable day had begun. 

New York needed no 
newspapers to tell them the 
news at their breakfast 
tables; the thunder of wel 
coming and replying guns 
could be heard down the 
harbor. as Forts Hamilton 
and Wadsworth spoke, and 
the men-of-war_ replied. 
And then thundered the 
guns of the ‘*Texas,”’ greet- 
ing her mighty sisters; 
and above the gray hulls 
the painted flags and ensigns flew. And like 
tlocks of ducks in autumn the thousands of little 
tugs and big ferry-boats and graceful pleasure 
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craft began to gather and assemble, and from 
their pipes arose a united scream of greeting that 
sang in the ear like the persistent humming of 
Brobdignag mosquitoes, punctuated ever and 
anon by the complaining thunder of the cannon, 
exploding and rolling away. And the shores 
were already creeping with crowds of people, 
and their cheers came with a softened sound, 
but sped by something better than powder or 
steam. The officers lift their caps occasionally, 
as one or other of them feels that he in particular 
is the quarry of the moment; and the white- 
jacketed tars swarm on the steel decks, and 
shout in response. How many happy hearts are 
on those ships this morning! — happy with a 
noble happiness, free from the alloy of selfish 
ness, 

Peace hath her triumphs; but what would they 





be without the triumphs of war? Let all the 
great manufacturers and men of trusts and banks 
jump into their pleasure yachts, and sail up New 
York Harbor, with each a hundred flags afloat: 
and would the populace turn out to welcome 
them? Would the hearts of a million people Jeap in 
their bosoms at the sight of their coming? Would 
they make a holiday to celebrate their arrival? 
Let us call war by all the hard names we will; 
but we could not live without it, and there is 
nothing else in this world that so stirs up the 
manliest emotions in man. The man who never 
has the chance to show that he fears death less 
than some other things, is not of the full stature 
of aman; he does not know the best part of him 
self, and others forget that the better part exists. 
Great are trade and commerce and finance; but 
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forever honored be the navy and the army which 
made them possible, and keep them secure, and 
breed a race of heroes of whom the world in arnis 
may beware! 

Needs must that things be done in order, with 
the proper committees and dignitaries and forms 
and formulas; and our sprightly Mayor must 
scramble aboard the flagship, and declare in flow- 
ing phrases that the People of New York wel- 
come their defenders with pride and rejoicing; 
these things must be done, because this is a rep- 
resentative government, and requires proper 
conduct of its representatives, though it may 
yawn and fidget while the latter are about it. 
Admiral Sampson’s reply is as brief and earnest 
as the report of one of bis own guns; and then it 
is time for the real welcome to begin. In fact it 
had begun long since; and the speeches of His 
Honor, and even of the Admiral, were set off 
against the continual screeching of steam whis 
tles, which, in our seaports, answers for the 
national voice. But it was soon over, and Mayor 
and Reception Committee vanish from the war- 
rior’s deck, and the ship is cleared for action 
with a difference. Half past ten is not long in 
coming. and with that the grand movement be- 
gins. With the official reception boat on the 
‘‘New York's’ port quarter, the line of gray 
fighters creeps at a deliberate gait round the 
Battery, and into the waters of the Hudson, at 
that time sweeping northward with the flowing 
tide. One after one they go—‘‘New York,” 
“Towa,” “‘Indiana,’’ ‘Brooklyn,’ **Massachu- 
setts,” “‘Oregon,”’ *‘Texas’’; seven champions of 
Christendom and of liberty; invincible, victori- 
ous, masters of arms, dead-shots every one, ter- 
rors of evil doers, pride of free men and free 
ideas. On they go; and behind them, and 
crowding up on either side, what a flotilla! Can 
the wide river hold them all? The Battery was 
like a flower-bed, with barely room for the stalks 
of its human flowers, each with a face erecting 
itself at the topmost stretch of its neck, and two 
eyes staring with such eagerness as one might 
bestow upon the apparition of a new world in 
the sky. Again the guns thunder tremendously, 
even from the remote Jerseys; and it seems as if 
our gallant warships were letting go their broad- 
sides right into the lovely countenances of the 
ladies on the excursion boats alongside; but it is 
all in love, though a love that makes one tremble 
and stop one’s ears. As the enormous procession 
swings into the current, the piers and bulkheads 
are alive, and the roofs of the buildings, and the 
myriad windows; and from all comes a low roar- 
ing. continuous, undulating, full of fervor and 
excitement. Yes, it was worth while to be here: 
it is a sight to feel, even more than to see. The 
hats wave, and the people cheer; but there are 
things of far more moment to be perceived to 
which ears and eyes are closed. A nation thank- 
ing its defenders—bone of its bone and flesh of 
its flesh. which went forth to fight for it, and has 
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come back conquering. It is ali very well to sit 
at home and be philosophical, and say that this 
and that cannot be done: but it can be done, if 
you have faith, and let yourself out; though 
whether you do it is another matter. It gets 
done—it gets expressed, somehow; and you and 
the world are the better for it. Cheer, O People! 
for you are cheering better than you know. 
Those brave fellows in white jackets yonder are 
content, and think themselves well repaid for all 
their hardships, dangers and labors; and if they 
think they are, they are; for, as the poet said 
long ago, ‘‘there’s nothing good or ill but think 
ing makes it so.”* Cheer, therefore, and let the 
guns thunder and the whistles scream; they are 
nothing in themselves, but they mean every- 
thing, and human nature can do no more. 

It was a welcome two miles wide and ten tiles 
long. What the East River looked like all the 
while no reporter has arisen to tell us; but had 
Manhattan Island not been firm on its founda- 
tions, assuredly it would have careened over on 
its beam ends that morning. For my own part, 
I hastened northward by rail, to meet the mighty 
procession at the tomb of him who lies in august 
repose under the marble dome upon the heights 
of the Riverside. Here the green trees spread 
their boughs in the upper air: but below, the 
green grass and the smooth streets were hidden 
completely under a carpet of humanity. You 
could not see them all. unless you had been ina 
balloon ; but at every change of position, glimpses 
of new myriads disclosed themselves. The west 
ward streets along the island’s side had been 
crawling with people since after early breakfast, 
all walking in one direction, and all in family 
parties, when there were families to go; if not, 
then lovers and their lasses, or those who would 
be if they could, single, but happy for this occa- 
sion. And everywhere glided bicycles, tens of 
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thousands of them; and cable cars, trolley car 
and elevated trains, all crowded and all jolly It 


was a marvelous spectacle; and after all, at times 


of vast popular gatherings, it is always the peo 
ple that finally produce the profoundest impres 
sion; there is nothing like people in this planet 
The people is quite different from the aggrega 
tion of individuals of which it consists; it has a 
life and character of its own, which arithmetic 
knows naught of. We begin to realize Man, as dis 
tinct from men. The spirit of something mightier 
than any of the component parts makes itself felt 
from them; they have an organic being, uncon 
scious, but all-powerful. Even the ships seem 
secondary, before this illimitable, multifarious 


countenance of Man looking down at them 
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8 E . Re idmiral Schley and Captain Cook The small dark spot a little 
the 1 k of panish projectile, apparently five or sic inches in diameter, On the 

r perhaps a bit of shrapnel 3. The Battleship **Oregon Captain Barker 
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and following the Flagship **New York.” 


Battleship ** Iowa 
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WAR-VESSELS SEEN IN THE NAVAL PARADE OF SATURDAY, AUGUS1 : 

: 

(Photographs by C. E. BoLLes, Horrman & Hepvey, and our Staff Photographer, James H. Harr 4 

1. Battleship ‘Massachusetts,’ Captain Higginson 2. Flagship “Brooklyn Rear-Admiral Schley and Captain ; 
4. Forward Deck of ‘ Massachusetts,” 5. Quarter-deck of “Towa 6. Flagship *' Ne York ust before the start, surrounded Pol 


Vews pa pe r Craft, Steam Yachts, etc. ; “Iowa” at extreme left 
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\fer all, Man built the ships. and Man manned 
them and fought them; Man made the cannon; 
the principles for which war was waged were 
Man's \nd here Man welcomes his own handi- 


work, and exults in the success of his own good 
will And behind Man, within him, above him, 
bends the Spirit of Man’s Creator, who is and 
does all. God bless Man and prosper him, when 


he deserves it, as to-day he does! 

Of course, when we descend from the general 
to the particular, the spectacle becomes chiefly 
humorous These family parties cannot but 
present material for entertainment. The chil- 
dren, at this celebration, were a leading feature; 
children are generally that in America; but here 
they came near ruling everybody else. You may 
say that it was no place for them—that they 
were incapable of comprehending the significance 
of the occasion, and should have been left at 
home. But, in the tirst place, there could have 
been nobody left at home to look after them; 
and as to being out of place, they made a place 
for themselves, and it was the grown people who 
had to hunt for accommodations. If you would 
sit down, there was a child in the spot, which 
could not be sat upon; if you stood up, there 
was a child on the shoulder of the man in front 
of vou, which obstructed your view, The crowd 
was saturated with venders of things which chil- 
dren wanted, and which they got—such as flags, 
all silk, ten cents: peanuts, plums, candy, chew- 
ing-gum (which was wanted not by children only, 
I am sorry to say), whirligigs, pictures of the 
ships, melons, peaches, buttons, and buttonhole 
flags (‘show your colors!’’); portraits of the ad- 
mirals and captains, pails of ice-cold lemonade ; 
and many other desirable and—for the moment 

highly expensive wares. But the children de- 
manded them, and the pockets of their parents 
and guardians seemed to be Fortunatus’s purses 
of coppers, nickels and dimes. So much good 
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nature I have seldom seen, both as regards quan- 
tity and degree; the very policemen were ami- 
able and clubbed nobody all day long; Keep Off 
the Grass was a dead letter, and forgotten, as it 
should be. The terraces of the Riverside drive 
were steep and slippery; it was difficult to sit 
upon them, and harder still to stand on them; 
but they were admirably adapted for children to 
roll down, or to coast down on their happy little 
posteriors., 

Next to the children, the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the crowd was the women; 
they were of all kinds and all ages, but they 
were all redolent of patriotism, and we had to 
put up with their being immeasurably more in- 
terested in the naval heroes than in those to 
whom their affection and allegiance were more 
especially due; it needed but little more for 
every man to go and enlist in the navy. The 
women were dressed in their holiday best, or 
in their bicycle best; and they were all smiling 
and voluble; they felt at home, and made 
themselves so; those who were happy enough 
to be recent mothers gave their infants their 
luncheons on the spot, filling them, no doubt, 
with milk and with thoughts of glory and 
patriotism at the same time. As for the men, 
they stood around and did the best they could; 
they felt that they were mere vehicles for the 
others’ enjoyment, but they were not sulky about 
it; after all, they were men, and could fight 
themselves if need were, which neither the chil- 
dren nor the women could do. They answered 
questions about the fleet, and other details, just 
as confidently as if they knew what they were 
talking about; and the effect was just as good 
as if they had, because the questions were en- 
tirely supererogatory, and I doubt if the ques- 
tioners, in most cases, stayed for an answer. 

The best-informed persons on the ground were 
the small street gamins, of whom there were 
thousands; they were probably newspaper boys. 
who of course know everything. If technical 
knowledge was what you sought, their remarks 
were worth listening to; and their wording of it 
was rich in idioms, and the expression uniformly 
scornful, as of those who marvel at their com- 
panions’ ignorance. Meanwhile, the trees were 
green, the sky azure, the river blue; and up 
yonder rose the white marble dome, beneath 
which the hero of a war mighter than this slept 
in peace. One does not expect great events to 
arrive on time, but just as we were preparing to 
look at our watches and say that something 
ought to be seen of the fleet before long, Lo! 
down the bend of the river, above the high boughs 
of the trees. appeated a brown, widespread 
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smoke; and the fleet was actually there. Punc- 
tuality is the courtesy of kings; and these kings 
of the sea were even more than punctual. Noon 
was still distant some decades of minutes when 
the foremost gray monster rounded the curve, 
with the accompanying thousands diverging 
behind her right and left, illimitably. The 
broad path in front of her was anything but 
clear; little boats had been dropping down and 
scurrying up for an hour or two past, like tiny 
dogs that gambol excitedly as their master ap- 
proaches; and now they became far more agi- 
tated than before, and it seemed as if some of 
them, in their delirium, would get run over by 
the leviathans. But if the mass of the latter was 
formidable, the spryness of the little craft was 
their safeguard, and no accidents occurred. And 
the men-of-war moved slowly, and as it were 
tenderly, as one sees elephants careful of their 
footsteps. They were much of the color of ele- 
phants, and as inevitable and silently tremendous 
in their demeanor. Up they came, one after one. 

It is hard to say what the people expected ; but 
I fancy that most of them had allowed their im- 
agination to work with the idea of the exploits 
which these ships had performed, until they ex- 
pected each one of them to fill the river from side 
to side, and from end to end. Moreover, we are 
accustomed to seeing the great Atlantic liners, 
some of which are nearly twice us big as these 
ships of war, though, from the glory of the lat- 
ter, no one would expect it. At all events, the 
words I heard from more than one spectator 
were to the effect that the mighty vessels were 
strangely small. But after making this observa- 
tion, the observer would reflect that, small or 
large, these were the actual ships which had 
performed one of the greatest feats of arms ever 
done on the sea; and thereupon, their wonder 
would grow greater than ever, to think that 
something which after all was not ten thou- 
sand feet long and a mile wide should have 
achieved such miracles. Of course, the ships 
were somewhat dwarfed by the magnitude of 
their surroundings; they could not look the 
same in the Hudson as they would have looked 
in the English Thames, for example. But by 
degrees, when the first surprise wore off, they 
began to wax large and larger; and by the time 
they had passed, they were large enough. One 
began to scrutinize them in detail, and search 
for their honorable scars, and mark the awful 
menace of those 13-inch guns, and the massive- 
ness of those fighting masts and tops, and the 
stupendous strength of their embattled sides, and 
rounded turrets; and people said, in husky voices, 
“That’s the ‘Brooklyn’—that’s Schley’s;’’ and 
“That’s Fighting Bob’s ship—the ‘Iowa’!” and 
‘Look at the ‘Oregon’—she came round the Cape 
and knocked a hole through the ‘Vizeaya’!’> And 
then the ships began to fire those guns: not the 
13-inch ones, I think; the 8-inch were quite big 
enough for us, in these peaceful times. But we 
could partly judge from the sound of them what 
the others might be; though what they would be 
if one were in the turret with them is something 
which no one can imagine who has not been 
there; and even he cannot tell you, and probably 
does not clearly know, himself. 

On the gray decks of all the ships were crowds 
of sailors, standing, or moving about, looking at 
the crowded banks of the river; they were neat 
in their white jackets, and quiet in their de- 
meanor. <A little over a month ago they were 
fighting one of the great fights of history, in the 
midst of a hell of noise and smoke and excite- 
ment and peril of which no one can form a just 
idea. These massive ships were shuddering at 
each discharge of their own guns, and reeling 
back from the shock of the recoil; and across the 
water the ships of the enemy, belching ineffectual 
but furious fire, staggered from the blows which 
we gave, aimed with awful certainty. They stag- 
gered, and weakened, and went down; aad it was 
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all over so soon, in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the feat, that it must have seemed the 
affair of a moment to those engaged in it—of a 
moment, and of a lifetime. Here were the men 
who had been the actors in that drama, standing 
quiet and clean and modest on their decks, mak- 
ing holiday, and looking as if they had never 
done anything else. And on the bridge stood the 
men who had directed the fight; you could not 
distinguish them at the distance, but you knew 
they were there, and that was just as good. How 
their souls must have dilated and towered and 
flamed, while yet they kept their professional 
wits about them, and knew the ranges, and noted 
the course of pursuers and pursued, and marked 
the effects of those flying tons of steel; and felt 
the great vessels leap forward beneath them in the 
race; and from uncertainty gradually felt the 
certainty that victory was theirs. These unde- 
monstrative, low-spoken, courteous gentlemen 
on the bridge are the same men; throughout 
that long earthquake and tornado of battle they 
ruled and directed every movement; they were 
equal to the occasion. It seems to them that 
they cannot deserve this great tribute of a peo- 
ple’s thanks. It was the Jackies who did it, 
they say; and the Jackies say it was the officers. 

The ships varied a good deal in respect of the 
smoothness of their appearance. The ‘'Texas,”’ 
having been a month in dry-dock, looked the 
neatest, perhaps; and for my part I could not 
discover that hole in her smokestack, or any 
other marks. The “‘Indiana’’ had a rusty and 
wave-worn look; the ‘‘Oregon’’ looked fresh, and 
one would never have imagined that she had been 
down to the toe of South America, and up the 
other side; not to speak of what she did since 
she got here. The “‘Brooklyn,’’ to the unin- 
structed, seemed the most redoubtable of the 
fleet; she stood high up above the water, and her 
long smokestacks gave her an ambitious and 
aristocratic air. She had had a new coat of 
paint lately, and her guns thrust themselves 
from her portholes with a rakish cock to them, 
reminding one of the way a Jackie ashore sticks 
his cigar in the corner of his mouth, with an up- 
ward tilt. She showed her capacity for speed in 
her lines. The *‘New York,’’ which I last saw 
down in the harbor of Kingston, Jamaica, three 
or four years ago, did not appear at all the same 
as then; she was dingy and smoky; as if a fire 
lady in a white silk dress had thrown a dirty old 
gray domino over herself, and taken to a pipe. 
One would not like to meet a person of that kind 
on a dark night. This gray hue in which the 
ships have arrayed themselves is, by the way, a 
most successful mantle of invisibility. As the 
ships passed by, they were almost the hue of the 
water, in certain lights; they were not nearly so 
conspicuous as the tiny little white and black 
tugs and skiffs that played around them. 

Slowly they went by, one after one, firing their 
deep-mouthed guns; and passed upstream a lit- 
tle further, until they were marshaled right op- 
posite the white dome on the shore. There they 
paused, to do honor to the spirit of the glorious 
past. No answer came back from beneath the 
white dome. But the sailors looked up, and saw 
the white gleam of the marble shining down at 
them—spotless as the honor of him who slept be- 
neath. The answer which was inaudible to their 
ears spoke the louder to their hearts. Greeting 
from the great on land to the great on sea! The 
flag for which he fought. once rent in twain, is 
one again, and without a seain; and these ships 
of a reunited nation have proved themselves un- 
conquerable. They turned, and dropped down the 
river once more, in their simple majesty. The 
people gazed and cheered; they gazed so intently 
that they half forgot to cheer. The children 
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waved their little flags, and scrambled up the ter- 
races, and rolled down again; the mothers and 
sweethearts smiled; the men straightened their 
shoulders, and felt a trifle taller than usual. The 
hawkers of commodities yelled the falling prices 
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of their last remaining wares, and the crowds 
began to drift away. The (lotilla drifted away 
also, and the everlasting river’s bosom was bare 
once more. But the memory of the day, and of 
the deeds it celebrated, remains forever. 
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7 [ WAS now the eve of my 
' wedding day, and it was 
' enerally taken for granted 

that Lurana and I would be 
i illowed to enter the lions’ 
i} cage without opposition 
from any quarter. Whether 

Pf | we should find it as easy to 
‘ i come out again Was a point 
' | on which opinions differed 

. | considerably, but the ma- 

: jority must have been con 
| fident that the ceremony 

: would pass off without any 
| nterruption—for the rush to obtain 
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THE HISTORY 


OF A MATRIMONIAL 
By F. ANSTEY 


enus ete 


was not so much the lions, though they struck 
me as larger and less easy-tempered than on the 
first occasion, while the lioness was as nearly in 


open revolt as she dared. What troubled me 
most was that the cage contained another in- 
mate, one whom I did not remember to have 
seen before—a magnificent specimen of the 
Bengal tiger. It seemed perfectly clear to me 


that the brute was only about half trained; he 
went through his tricks in a sullen, perfunctory 
way, with a snurring snap every now 
and then, which, even at that distance, made 
my flesh ereep. 

‘And, whenever he snapped, clouds of steam 
issued from his great jaws; I could see. too, that 
the lioness was secretly egging him on to fresh 
acts of defiance, and that he was only watclring 


savage 


EXPERIENCE 
ILLUSTRATED BY PETER NEWELL 


animals by making grimaces and dashing their 
ridiculous conical hats against the bars. It was 
painful to think that any one could be found to 
smile at such cheap butfoonery; if I had been 
the ringmaster, I could have given those cow- 
ardly idiots a taste of the whip! 

I decided to go round afterward and see Onion 
about that tiger. 

I did not see the lion-tamer, as he had just 
left the Hall, and Mr. Sawkins, I was told. was 
engaged, but I saw Mdlle. Leonie, who was most 
friendly. 

I remarked carelessly that I saw they had put 
a tiger into the cage. 

Mademoiselle said he was a member of the 
troupe, but had been indisposed and tempo- 
rarily transferred to the hospital cage. 

I hinted that a 
tiger, however con- 
valescent, was hard- 








ly a desirable addi 
tion to our wedding 
party. Mademoi- 
selle was astounded: 
a so gracious beast, 
a veritable treasure, 
with him present 
the ceremony would 
have a_ style, a 
cachet, an elegance. 
Without him — ah, 
bah! it would’ be 
triste, banal, tame! 
I admitted this, 
but argued that we 
were quiet people 
who wanted to be 
married as quietly 
as possible, and that 
a tiger, for persons 
in our condition of 
life, wasa ridiculous 
piece of ostentation. 
It was always bet- 
ter to begin as one 
meant to go on. 
She differed from 
me totally. I was 
too modest, for of 
course it was in- 
credible that I, who 
was so full of sang 
froid, could object 
to the tiger for any 
other reason? 
Personally, I re- 
plied,'I had no preju- 
dice against tigers 
whatever, but Made- 
moiselle would un- 
- = derstand that I was 
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TAKE A MORE CHEERFUL VIEW OF IT THAN THAT 


his opportunity to crouch and spring as soon as 
Niono’s back was turned. 

I was perfectly determined that I would not 
have that tiger at my wedding; he would never 
keep still for a moment; he would upset all the 
other animals, and how could I be expected to 
ren cool with a great hot steaming beast like 
that at my elbow? Why, must raise the tem- 
perature of that cage to the atmosphere of a 
Turkish bath! For Lurana’s sake as well as my 
own, I really must draw the line at tigers—they 
are not in the 

Another thing that annoyed me was the sense- 
less tomfoolery of the clowns, who persisted in 
running after the cage at the conclusion of the 
performance, and teasing the poor defenseless 


in 
he 


bond. 


bound to consider 
another person's 
convenience. 


THEODORI 


‘Not possible!"’ 

exclaimed Mademoi- 

selle; ‘ta young lady with so much nerve to 
be timid! Why, Monsieur Onion raved of her 


fearlessness!”’ 

I said it was not timidity in Lurana’s case; she 
merely happened to have an antipathy for tigers. 
Some _ people, Mademoiselle was doubtless 
aware, were unable to remain in the same room 
with a cat; Miss de Castro could not stay in the 
same cage with a tiger—it was temperament. 


as 





‘“Ah!’ said Mdlle. Hortense, *‘I understand 
that. A sensitive?’ 
*Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘a sensitive.” 


‘‘But Niono says she is one of Us!” objected 
Mademoiselle; ‘‘that she was brought up among 
animals, that her mamma was herself an animal- 
tamer,”’ 
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“Of white mice and canary birds,”’ I said; 
“but that is not quite the same thing as tigers, 
and I am perfectly certain that if that tiger is 
retained the wedding will not take place.’’ 

Her keen gray eyes flashed with comprehen- 
sion, Ah, the poor little one! in that case it was 
another thing. She would speak to the ‘‘Patron’ 
and to Monsieur Onion; the tiger should not be 
permitted to trouble the féte. [could rely abso- 
lutely upon her; he should be accommodated 
elsewhere. 

I went back to Lurana in a somewhat relieved 
frame of mind, and when she asked me where 
I had been I mentioned, perhaps unwisely, that 

had dropped in at the Circus and had a little 
‘hat with Mdlle. Leonie. I did not say anything 
:bout the tiger, because there seemed to be no 
bject in disturbing her, now that the matter 
was comfortably settled, not to mention that, if 
Lurana had known I had directed the removal of 
the tiger without consulting her, she was quite 
self-willed enough to insist on his immediate res- 
toration to the lions’ cage. 

Most girls would have been impressed by my 
courage in going near the Circus at all at sucha 
time; not so Lurana, who pretended to believe 
that Mddle. Leonie was the attraction. 

“Oh, I noticed she was making eyes at you from 
the very beginning.’’ she declared; *‘you had bet- 
ter marry her, and then Mr. Niono could marry 
me. I daresay he would have no objection.”’ 

‘My darling,” I said gently, ‘‘do not let us 
quarre] the very last evening we may spend to- 
gether on earth ”’ 

“You might take a more cheerful view of it 
than that, Theodore?’ she exclaimed. 

“I think you are a little inclined to treat it too 
lightly,” 1 replied. ‘I have been studying those 
lions, Lurana, and it is my deliberate opinion 
that they are in a condition of suppressed excite- 
ment which will break out on the slightest pre- 
text. Unless you can trust yourself to meet their 
gaze without faltering, without so much as a 
flicker of the eyelid, you will, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, stand a considerable chance of being 
torn to pieces.” 

*‘Nonsense, Theodore!’’ she said; ‘‘they can’t 
possibly tell whether I am meeting their gaze or 
not, or even shutting my eyes, for of course I 
shall be wearing a veil.” 

But J should not be, and it really did not seem 
fair. ‘‘I rather thought of putting on a green 
shade myself!’ I said. It had only just occurred 
to me 

‘Don’t be absurd, Theodore!’’ she replied. 
“What can you want with a green shade?’’ 

“My eyes are not strong,’’ I said, ‘and with 
those electric lights so ciose to the cage 
might blink, or even close my eyes. A green 
shade, like your bridal veil, would conceal the 
act.”’ 

‘As if ‘anybody ever heard of a bridegroom 
with a green shade over his eyes! I certainly 
will not enter that cage if I am to be made pub- 
licly ridiculous!”’ 

“Do I understand,’’ I said very gravely, ‘*that 
you refuse to enter the lions’ cage?’’ 

**With a man ina green shade? Most certainly 
I refuse. Not otherwise.”’ 

“Then you would sacrifice my life to mere ap- 
pearances. Oh, Lurana, that is only one more 
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proof that vanity, not love, has led you to this 
marriage!”’ 

“Why don’t you own at once that you'd give 
anything to get out of it, Theodore?’ 

“It is you,”’ I retorted—*‘you, Lurana, who are 
secretly dreading the ordeal, and you are trying 
to throw the responsibility of giving up the whole 
thing on me. It’s not fair, you know!” 

“I want to give up the whole thing? Theodore. 
you know that isn’t true! 


CHILDREN, CHILDREN SAID THE PROFESSOR 
ABOUT GIVING UP THE MARRI 


“Children, children!’’ said the Professor, who 
had been a silent and unnoticed witness of our 
dispute till then, *‘what is this talk about giving 
up the marriage? Iimplore you to consider the 
consequences if the wedding is broken off now by 
your default. You will be mobbed by a justly 
indignant crowd, which will probably wreck the 
Hall as a sign of their displeasure. You are just 
now the two most prominent and popular per- 
sons in the United Kingdom; you will become 
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strung condition just 
now that it ts t 
safe for her to ente1 
the cage without 
medical certificate 
Lurana laughed 
“What for rheo 
dore? To satisfy the 
lions? Don't distress 
yourself on my ac 


count I am pet 

fectly well At the 

WHAT IS THIS TALK appointed — time I 
AGE shail present tnyself 
at the—the altar. If 


you are not there to 
receive me, to stand by my side in the sight of 
all. you lose me forever. \ De Castro can never 
marry a craven!” 

She looked so splendid as she said this that I 
felt there was no peril in the world that 1 would 
not face to gain her, that life without her would 
be unendurable. 

Since she was resolved as ever on this project, 
I must see it out, that was all, and trust to luck 
to pull me through. Onion would be there—and 
he understood lions; and besides, there was 
always the bare chance of the ceremony bein 
stopped at the eleventh hour. 

I left early, knowing that I should require a 
good night’s rest, and Lurana and I parted on 
the understanding that our next meeting would 
be at the Agricultural Hall on the following 
afternoon. 

Whether it was due to a cup of coffee I had 
taken at the Professor’s or to scme other cause, 
i do not know, but I had a wretched night, sleep 
ing very literally in fits and starts, and feeling 
almost thankful when it was time to get uy 

\ cold bath freshened me up wonderfully, and 
is they naturally did not expect me in the City on 
my wedding day, 1 had the whole morning t 
mvself, and decided to get through it by taking 
i brisk walk. Before starting I sent a bag con 
taining my wedding garments to the Agricul 
tural Hall, where a dressing-room had been re 
served for me, and then I started via the Seven 
Sisters Road for Finsbury Park. 

{s I passed an optician’s shop I happened to 
see hanging in the window several pairs of col- 
ored spectacles, one of which I went in and 


bought, and walked on with a sense of reassut 
ance. Through the medium of such glasses a 
lion would lose much of his terrors, and would 


at the same time be unable to detect any want of 
firmness in my gaze: indeed, if a wild beast car 
indeed be dominated by the human eye, how 
mniuch more should he be so when that eye is 1 
enforced by a pair of smoked spectacle 

My recollection of the rest of that walk is in 
listinct. I felt no distress, only a kind of stupor 

l tried to tix my thoughts on Lurana, on het 
strange beauty, and the wondrous fact that ina 








very few hours the ceremony which w t 
us would be at all events commenced. But a 
times I had a pathetic sense of the irony 
decreed that I, a man of mple tast ind une! 
terprising disposition, should have fallen hope 
lessly in love with the only young womar tl 
United Kingdom capable of insisting on bei 
married in a wild beast cage! 

It seemed hard, and I remembe1 Ing quite 
ordinary persons—butchers, hawker errand 
boys, crossing-sweepers, and the lke for their 
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rood fortune in not being engaged to spend any 
irt of that afternoon in a den of forest-bred 


However, though there was nothing about the 
ntentions of the Home Office in the early edi 
tions of the evening papers, the officials might be 
preparing a dramatic coup for the last moment 
I was determined not to count upon it; but the 
thought of it kept me up until the time when I 
id to think of returning, for the idea of flight 
never for an instant presented itself to me. I 
was on parole, as it were, and I preferred death 
by Lurana’s side to dishonor and security with- 
out her. 

So anxious was I not to be late, and also to 


discover whether any communication from the 
Home Secretary had reached the manager, that 
I almost hurried back to Islington. I was ad 
mitted to the Hall by a private entrance, and 
shown to the kind of unroofed cabin in which I 
was to change, and which, being under the bal- 
cony and at some distance from the gangway 
between the stables and the ring, was compara- 
tively private and secluded. 

Here, after asking an assistant to let Mr. Niono 
know I had arrived and would like to see him, I 
waited. The Circus had begun, as I knew from 
the facts that the blare of the orchestrions was 
hushed, and that a brass band overhead began 
and left off with the abruptness peculiar to circus 
music 

Screens of board and canvas hid the auditorium 
from view, but I was conscious of a vast multi 
tude on the other side vociferous and in the best 
of humors 

Between the strains of the orchestra and the 
rattling volleys of applause I heard the faint 
stamping and trampling from the stables, or a 
sound that struck a chill to my heart—the pro- 
longed roar of exasperation and ennut which 
could only be produced by a bored lion, 

Then there was a rap at the door which made 
me start, and Niono burst in: “So you’ve found 
your way here,’ he said breezily “Feeling 
pretty fit? That’s the ticket! The bride ain't 
arrived yet, so you've lots of time.” 

“You've heard nothing from the Home Office 


yet, | suppose I asked 

Not a word—and, between you and me, I 
made sure they meant to crab the show. You've 
the devil’s own luck! 

‘I have indeed,’’ I said with feeling; ‘‘still. we 


mustn't be too sure—they may stop us yet!”’ 
“They may try it on, but our men have got 
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their instructions. If they did come now, they 
wouldn’t get near the ring till it was all over 
so don't you worry yourself about that! 

I said everything seemed to have been ad- 


mirably arranged. ‘“‘By the way,” I added, 
‘‘where have you put the tiger?” 
‘Do you mean old Rajah?” he said; and I re- 


plied that I did mean old Rajah, 

“Why, he’s all right—in the cage along with 
the others. Where did you suppose hed be 
loose? 

‘Il particularly requested,”’ I explained. ‘*that 
he might be put somewhere else during the wed- 
ding. Mademoiselle promised that it should be 
seen to. 

“It’s nothing to do with Ma’amselle,’’ he said 
huffily “She don t give orders here, Ma amselle 
don’t.’ 

“I mean, she promised to mention the matter 
to you,” I said, more emphatically. 

She never said nothing about it to me,”’ he 
replied; ‘‘I expect she forgot.” 

| can only say it was extremely careless of 
her,’ I said. ‘“*The fact is, I have my doubts 
whether that tiger is to be trusted.” 

‘Well, you never can trust a tiger same as 
you can a lion,”’ he replied candidly, ‘‘so I won't 
deceive you. But old Rajah ain’t so particular 
nasty—as tigers go.’ 

‘He may not be,”’ I said; “but, in Miss de 
Castro’s interests, | must beg you to shift him 
into some other cage till this affair is over. 
can’t allow her to run any unnecessary risk.” 

‘Lord, what a touchy chap you are!”’ he cried. 
‘] meant looking blue about the jaw, that’s all. 
If | was you, I'd have a clean shave.” 

Somehow I had omitted to shave myself as 
usual that morning, intending to get shaved 
later, but had forgotten to look out for a hair- 
dresser’s shop during my walk. 

“You'll find a razor in that drawer,” he said; 
“if you don’t mind making shift with cold water, 
for there’s no one about to fetch you any hot.’’ 

Perhaps the razor was blunt, perhaps it was 
the cold water—anyhow I inflicted a gash on the 
extreme point of my chin which bled profusely. 
I] dabbed and sluiced, but nothing I could do 
seemed to check the flow; it went on, obstinate 
and irrepressible. I was still forlornly mopping 
when Niono returned in his braided jacket, tights 
and Hessian boots, whistling a tune. 

“The bride’s just driven up,’’ he announced, 
“looking like a picture. What pluck she’s got! I 
wish I was in your shoes! Ma’amselle’s taken 
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her to her room. My word, though, you've given 
yourself a nasty cut. Got any spider’s web about 
you?—stops it in no time.”’ 

As I do not happen to go about festooned in 
cobwebs, his suggestion was of little practical 
value, and so I intimated rather sharply. 

“Well, don’t get in a fluster,’’ he said; “‘we’re 
only a couple of turns off the Cage Act as it is. 
You slip into them spicy lavender trousers and 
that classy frockcoat of yours as quick as you 
can, and I'll try if I can’t borrow a bit of court 
plaster off one of our ladies.” 

I had just put on a clean shirt when he was 
back again. “I could only get gold-beater’s 
skin,” he remarked, ‘‘and precious little of that, 
so be careful with it. And the parson’s come, 
and would like to have a look at the license.”’ 

I handed him the document, and tried to apply 
the gold-beater’s skin, which curled and shriveled 
and would stick to nothing but my fingers—and 
still the hemorrhage continued. 

“It’s all over your shirt now!’ said the lion- 
tamer, as if I was doing it on purpose. 
wouldn't have had this happen for something. 
Why, I've known ’em get excited with the smell 
of blood—let alone the sight of it.’’ 

“Do you mean the lions?’’ I inquired, witha 
faint sick sensation. 

“Well it was the tiger my mind was running 
on more,’’ was his gloomy reply. 

My own mind began to run on the tiger, too— 
a most unpleasant form of mental exercise it was. 

‘After all,’’ said Niono, with an optimism that 
sounded a trifle forced, ‘‘there’s no saying. He 
maynt spot it. None of ‘em mayn’t!”’ 

‘But what do you think yourself?’’ I could not 
help asking. 

*T couldn't give an opinion till we get inside,”’ 
he answered; ‘‘but we'll have the red-hot irons 
handy in case he tries on any of his games. And 
if you can’t stop that chin of yours,’’ he added, 
taking a wrapper from his own neck and tossing 
it to me, “you'd better hide it in this; they'll 
only think you've got a sore throat or something. 
But do hurry up. I’m just going to see the old 
elephant put in the shafts, and then I'll come 
back for you, so don’t dawdle.”’ 

Once more I was alone; I felt so chilly that I 
put on my old coat and waistcoat again, for I did 
not venture to touch my new suit until my chin 
left off bleeding, and it seemed inexhaustible, 
though the precious minutes were slipping by 
faster and faster. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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THE LADY OF THE LYRICS 


HE is eclipsed, or gone, or in hiding. But 
the sixteenth century took her for granted 
as the object of song; she was a class, a 


state, a sex, It was scarcely necessary to 
iste the lyrist’s time—time that went so gayly 
to meter as not to brook delays—in making her 
sut too clearly. She had no more of what later 
times call individuality than has the rose, her 
rival, her foil when she was kinder, her superior 
en she was cruel, her ever fresh and ever con- 
entional paragon, She needed not to be devised 
or divined; she was ready. A merry heart goes 
all the day; the lyrist’s never grew weary. 
Honest men never grow tired of bread or of any 
other daily things whereof the sweetness is in 
their own simplicity. 
The lady of the lyrics was not loved in very 
jeadly earnest, and her occasional punishment 


for her ingratitude was to be told that she was 
loved in jest. She did not love; her fancy was 
tickle; she was not moved by long service, which, 


by the way, was evidently to be taken for granted 
precisely like the whole long past of a dream. 
She had not a good temper. When the poet 
yroans it seems that she has laughed at him; 
when he flouts her, we may understand that she 
has chidden her lyrist in no temperate terais. 
In doing this she has sinned not so much ayainst 
him as against Love. With that she is perpet 
ually reproved. The lyrist complains to Love, 
pities Love for her scorning, and threatens to go 
away with Love, who is on his side. The sweet 
est verse is tuned to love when the loved one 
proves worthy. : 

There is no record of success for this policy. 
She goes on dancing or scolding, as the case may 
be, and the lyrist goes on boasting of his con- 
stancy, or suddenly renounces it fora day. The 
situation has variants, but no surprise or ending. 
Che lover's convention is explicit enough, but it 
might puzzle a reader to account for the lady’s. 
Pride in her beauty, at any rate, is hers—pride so 
yreat that she cannot bring herself to perceive 
the shortness of her day. She is so unobservant 
as to need to be told that life is brief, and youth 
briefer than life; that the rose fades, and so 
forth. 

Now we need not assume that the lady of the 
lyrics ever lived. But taking her as the perfectly 
unanimous conception of the lyrists, how is it 
that they did not conceive her with wit enough 
to discover these things unaided? And why does 
the lover invariably imagine her with a mind in- 
tensely irritable under his own praise and poetry? 
Obviously we cannot have her explanation of any 
of these matters. Why do the poets so much 
lament the absence of truth in one wh@se truth 
would be of little importance? And why was the 
convention so pleasant, among all others, as to 
occupy a whole age—nay, two great ages—of 
literature? Music seems to be principally an- 
swerable. For the lyrics of the lady are ‘‘words 
for music’’ by a great majority. There is hardly 
a single poem in the Elizabethan Song-books, 
properly so named, that has what would in our 
day be called atone of sentiment. Music had not 
then the tone herself: she was ingenious, and so 
must the words be. She had the air of epigram, 
and an accurately definite limit. So, too, the 
lady of the lyrics, who might be called the lady 
of the stanzas, so strictly does she go by measure. 
When she is quarrelsome, it is but a fuguishness ; 
when she dances, she does it by a‘‘canon.’’ She 
could not but be perverse, merrily sung to such 
grave notes. By the way, so fixed was the law 
of this perversity that none in the song-books is 
allowed to be kind enough for a ‘*melody,”’ ex- 
cept one lady only. She may thus derogate, for 
the exceedingly Elizabethan reason that she is 
“brown.’’ She is brown and kind, and a ‘‘sad 
flower,’ but the song made for her would have 
been too insipid, apparently, without the an 
tithesis. The fair one is warned that her disdain 
makes her even less lovely than the brown. 

Fair as a lily, hard to please, easily angry, un- 
vrateful for innumerable verses, uncertain with 
the regularity of the madrigal, and inconstant 
with the punctuality of a stanza, she has gone 
with the arts of that day; and neither verse nor 
music will ever make such another lady. She re- 
fused to observe the transiency of roses. She 
never really intended—much as she was urge 1 
to be a shepherdess. She was never persuaded to 
¢nitigate the adornments of her dress. In return, 
the world has let her disappear. She scorned the 
poets until they turned upon her in the epigram 

f many a tinal couplet; and of these the last has 
been long written, Her ‘*No was set to counter- 
point in the part-song, and she frightened Love 
out of her sight in a ballet. Those occupations 
ire gone, and the lovely Elizabethan has slipped 
away. She was something less than mortal. But 
she who was more than mortal was mortal too, 
the subject of a higher poetry. This was no lady 
of the unanimous lvrists, but a rare visitant un- 
known to these exquisite little talents. She was 
not set for singing. but poetry spoke of her; 
sometimes when she was sleeping, and then 
Fletcher said 

None can rock Heaven to sleep but her.” 


Or when she was singing, and Carew rhymed 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 

The nightingale when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 

She winters, and keeps warm ber note.” 
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Sometimes when the lady was dead, and Carew, 
again, wrote on her monument 


‘And here the precious dust is laid, 
Whose purely-tempered clay was made 
So tine that it the guest betrayed.” 


3ut there was besides another Lady of the lyrics; 
one who will never pass from the world, but has 
passed from song. In the sixteenth century and 
in the seventeenth century this lady was Death. 
Her inspiration never failed. Not a poet but 
found it as fresh as the inspiration of life. Faney 
was not quenched by the inevitable thought in 
those days, as it is in ours, and the phrase lost no 
dignity by the integrity of use. To every man it 
happens that at one time of his life—for a space 
of years or for the space of months—he is con 
vineed of death with an incomparable reality. 
It might seem as though literature, living the 
life of a man, underwent that Conviction in those 
ages. Death was as often on the tongues of men 
in Glder ages, and oftener on their hands, but in 
the sixteenth century it was at their hearts. The 
discovery vf deatn did not shake the poets from 
their composure. On the contrary, the verse is 
never measured with more majestic effect than 
when it moves in honor of this Lady of the lyrics 
Sir Walter Raleigh is but a jerky writer when he 
is rhyming other things, however bitter or how- 
ever solemn; but his iines on death, which are 
also lines on immortality, are infinitely noble. 
These are, needless to say, meditations upon 
death by law and violence, and so are the ingen- 
ious rhymes of Chidiock Tichborne, written after 
his last prose in his farewell letter to his wife: 
“Now, Sweet-cheek, what is left to bestow on 
thee, a small recompense for thy deservings” 
and singularly beautiful prose is this. So also 
are Southwell’s words. but these are excep- 
tional deaths, and more dramatic than was 
needed to awake the poetry of the meditative 
age. 

It was death as the end of the visible world 
and of the idle business of life—not death as a 
passage or death as a fear or a darkness—that 
was the Lady of the lyrists. Nor was their song 
of the act of dying. With this a much later and 
much more trivial sentimental literature busied 
itself. Those two centuries felt with a shock 
that death would bring an end, and that its 
equalities would make vain the differences of 
wit and wealth which they took apparently more 
seriously than to us seems possible. They never 
wearied of the wonder. The poetry of our day 
has an entirely different emotion for death as 
parting. It was not parting that the lyrists sang 
of; it was the mere simplicity of death. None 
of our own contemporaries will take such a sub 
ject; they have no more than the ordinary con- 
viction of the matter. For the great treatment 
of simple things there must evidently be an 
extraordinary conviction, 

But whether the chief Lady of the Lyrics be 
this, or whether she be the implacable Eliza- 
bethan feigned by the love-songs, she has equally 
passed froth before the eyes of poets. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 


THE FIGHT FROM A TURRET 


HE “Oregon” had steamed full power for 
weeks, with compartments closed ready 
for torpedo attack, and with her men 
sleeping at the loaded guns, none knowing 

but what his awakening would be in the midst of 
a tight for life or death against tremendous odds. 
There had been bombardments for which all were 
prepared; there had been night alarms, even of 
torpedo attacks, of which nothing came: there 
had been months of nervous tension, with every 
sense on the alert; and still there was no sign to 
indicate that the long-mooted questions as to the 
efficiency of battleships and heavy turret guns 
were about to be settled—and settled decisively. 
It speaks well for discipline and tenacity of pur- 
pose that, as time went on, the state of prepared- 
ness was continually improved, and the blockade 
of Santiago, far from being relaxed, became 
more and more relentless. And vet few believed 
that the Spaniards would leave their harbor: 
they were a powerful re-enforcement to the land 
forces, whether in the trenches or behind the 
guns of their ships, and their presence prevented 
any but armored ships from attempting to raise 
the mines and enter the harbor. We now know 
that had a battleship attempted this, it would 
have been only to meet the fate of the "Maine." 

The 3d of July was the first Sunday of the 
month, and, following the traditions of the ser- 
vice, there was to be a general muster; the 
“Articles for the Better Government of the 
Navy’ were to be read, and the captain, accom 
panied by executive and surgeon. was to make 
a careful inspection of the ship. Por this pur 
pose water-tight doors, hatches and battle-ports 
were opened wide, rendering all the holds and 
store-rooms accessible. 

At 9.25 the bugle had sounded the first eall— 
that aggravating ‘‘Put your seeord on! put your 
sword on!’’—and ofticers and men were standing 
in their cleanest white. idly chatting. and wait- 
ing for the call to fall in at 9.30. Suddenly the 
nerve-wrenching, ear-splitting alarm gongs com- 
menced their clamor on every deck and every 
quarter of the ship. There was a rush of feet on 
deck; the bugles and drums sounded to “General 
Quarters,”’ and in an instant the ship was full of 
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rushing figures stripping off mustering suits as 
they ran. 

tang! Bang!’ go the ever-ready 6-pounders, 
and we know that it is no false alarm this time. 
The orderly at the cabin telephone reports to the 
captain: “Sir, the enemy is coming out." Two 
minutes’ tierce work, and the training of months 
is repaid; for hatches, doors, manholes and ports, 
from the double bottom to the upper deck, are 
tightly closed. The fire-hose is spouting water; 
there is a rumble from the turrets as the pressure 
mounts in the pipes there; is a quiver in the hull 
as the willing engines hurry faster and faster; 
there is a roar of blowers, and the whilom sleepy 
smoke about the funnel tops is replaced by a blast 
of burning cinders as the men in the fire-room 
force the draught. 

In two minutes the ship is cleared for action 
and so are the crew; for in the half-light of the 
turrets many a stalwart figure can be seen naked 
except for an improvised breech-clout. They are 
at their stations, and as the turret officer drops 
through the hatch upon the sighting platform the 
yxunner’s mate greets him cheerily: 

“All ready, sir.” 

**Main and gun pressure on?”’ 

“Yes, air.” 

‘Lifts and rammers?” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Turn on the motors! Prime! Out locks!’’ 

The turret officer takes his station in the cen- 
tral sighting hood at the elevating levers. Be- 
fore him are two telescopes, each connected with 
its gun by asystem of levers, and capable of in- 
dependent adjustment to suit the range. When 
this is done, the gun is elevated until the cross- 
wires of its telescope are brought on the target 
which should then be reached by the projectile. 
On one side in the hood is a range indicator, one 
of many 1n the ship, all connected with and 
operated from the central station, which re- 
ceives its information from observers in the 
military tops. In rear of the hood is a telephone 
connected with the central station. from which 
communication can be held with any desired 
point in the ship. There are also voice-pipes to 
the engine-room and the magazines below, as 
well as signal bells and annufciators for operat- 
ing the ammunition lifts. Hydraulic gauges in- 
dicate the pressure at various points of the mount, 
and every where are valves and levers, each of the 
latter with its attendant. 

The turret can be trained from the central hood, 
but it is usually preferred to do so from a side or 
auxiliary hood. This hood is provided with a 
telescope held in rigid parallelism with the guns, 
and the trainer's sole duty is, with its aid. to keep 
the guns persistently trained on the target; the 
elevation corresponding to the range is given by 
the officer in the central hood, who also fires the 
guns, 

Between the guns and the sides of the turrets 
are stationed the men who tend the training 
motors, open and close the breech, and clean out 
the powder chambers. In rear of each gun isa 
powerful electric fan, intended to drive the 
smoke out of the turret through the bore of the 
gun, and a hydraulic rammer with which the 
half-ton projectile is forced up into the gun. At 
this rammer stands the gun captain, who super- 
intends the loading, and the first sponger, who 
sees to the preparation of the gun for receiving 
the charge. Between the platform on which 
these men stand and the face of the breech is a 
light trap-door covering a shaft up which the 
ammunition lifts are hoisted from the handling- 
room below. On the girders between the guns 
are stationed the men operating the ammunition 
lifts. the water service, and the various signals 
and telephones. 

There is a disposition to chatter among the ap- 
prentices; the suspense is great and inaction is 
hard to bear, especially as all of the light guns 
now seem to be engaged. 

‘Train on the entrance to the harbor!”’ 

The motors utter a groan and the ponderous 
eylinder swings slowly round, wheezing and 
rumbling. The range indicator mounts quickly 
to twenty-nine hundred yards and stops; the 
telephone rings and its attendant reports. 

‘Fire at will.” 

The telescopes are set with a turn of the wrist, 
while with the other hand the guns are elevated 
until the cross-wires sweep the horizon; but the 
smoke from the light guns is thick and nothing 
is distinct. 

Suddenly there is a rift. and in it appears the 
tlack hull of a ship—a stranger, but aft she car- 
ries a grand ensign marked with the blood and 
gold of Spain. From her sides and turrets there 
is a continuous play of lightning flashes, but the 
din of nearer guns allows no sound from her to 
be distinguished. One questions uncertainly for 
an instant: ‘‘Is she fighting? Is she firing at us? 
Is this a naval battle?’ And then comes the eager 
anxiety to do one’s own part and to do it well. 

The sixteen men about the guns are now silent 
and expectant. The turret turns slowly—slower 

stops. The ship is rolling gently, while the 
enemy's lull between her smokestacks is sweep- 
ing on to meet the descending crosswires of the 
telescope; the officer, with all his soul in his eye, 
awaits the collimation, and at the instant p:esses 
the tiring handle. There is a deafening roar, a 
blinding flash. the great gun recoils wildly into 
the turret. and then slides smoothly out again. 
The air is filled with smoke; two men are 
already turning like mad at the plug-crank, and, 
as the half-ton block swings aside, a third directs 
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a stream of water into the chamber. A turn is 
given the elevator-valve and the breech swings 
up high, allowing the water to run down the bore 
and out of the muzzle. The gun captain takes 
charge, and the officer turns to the other gun. 
He glances at the range indicator—twenty-six 
hundred yards—sets the sight, aud a moment 
later the smoke lifts again. 

Two Spanish ships are now out anda third is in 
the entrance; the first one seems on fire. Was it 
from his shot?) Whoecan tell? Fora dozen heavy 
guns are firing at her. A second later and the 
trainer swings the nearest ship into his field, and 
he fires again. Another pair of men swing open 
the breech and the hose is pointed down the bore, 

In the meantime the first gun has been lowered 
into its loading position, the ammunition car has 
been hoisted in rear of it and the rammer has 
forced home the shell. Twice more it enters the 
breech, each time pressing before it two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds of powder. With 
its last withdrawal, the empty ammunition car 
drops out of sight, the breech-plug is swung into 
place, the gun captain steps forward, slips in the 
primer and connects the plugs of the firing wires. 

“Ready, left!’ he reports. 

And so it goes, first one gun and then the other. 
It is hard and hot work. The firing is so fast and 
continuous that the fans cannot keep the turret 
clear of smoke. The men cough and gag: down 
in the handling-room they ate fainting. The 
smoke has deposited a gray seurf on skin and 
clothes; its alkali has attacked the paintwork 
and turned it to a slimy soap; the black drip- 
pings from the gun-washing has fallen in foul 
splotches down the turret walls and ijies in pud- 
dles on the floors. 

And now a real danger arises. The rain of 
cinders has been continuous, but now they are 
larger and burn through clothes and blister 
naked backs. Some fall hissing into the water 
in the handling-room where men are carrying 
powder in their arms. Quickly canvas is 
dragged from the lockers, wet thoroughly, and 
thrown over the ammunition cars; to close the 
turret-hatch would be to suffocate, so a pent- 
house of canvas is rigged over it and the gun- 
service goes steadily on. 

For a while everything is obscured by smoke; 
when this clears, the enemy cannot be seen. 

It is necessary for the turret officer to get an 
idea of what is going on. and he climbs through 
the hatch and on the roof of the turret. What 
a change! The sky rains burning cinders and 
the decks are covered inch-deep with them. 
Boats and awnings have been on fire again and 
again, and the hose is being played on them 
steadily. The air is full of sound and smoke, 
for both spurt from the shore batteries and ships, 
seen dimly on all sides; the water is dotted with 
geysers and splashes from bursting shell and 
ricocheting shot, but none seem near at hand. 
Overhead again and again is heard the hurried 
rippling whistle of a heavy shell. 

The Spaniards are all out now; the first with 
dense smoke enveloping her, on tire from stem 
to stern, is heading for the beach. The second 
would fight, and heads out as if to engage the 
fleet, but the punishment is too severe, and ina 
few moments she, too, is sent, reeling, burning, 
exploding, toward the shore. Two others, faster 
and further off, have slipped inshore of their 
unlucky comrades and are speeding away to the 
westward, 

Well in rear of them are the torpedo boats. 
What anxiety they have caused in the past! 
Now how poor their fate! They seem undecided 
and turn outward as if to attack the iron circle 
of battleships, but there is a pitiless hail of ex- 
ploding shell falling about them, and they turn 
back. They do not seem to travel fast. Where 
is their boasted thirty knots? Suddenly from 
one of them rises a great fan-shaped mass of 
velvety-black smoke streaked with flame, around 
which is a broad border of white steam. But few 
of her crew will ever see Spain again. A moment 
later the other. foundering, heads for the beach, 
riddled with shell, her decks piled with the dead 
and dying. 

The remaining Spaniards are now almost 
directly ahead, and the forward guns have all 
the work. The men from turret and handling- 
rooms are called up to rest and breathe, and so 
ends the fight in the after turret. 

A. A. ACKERMAN, U.S.N. 


IMPORTANT EXPLANATION 
Special ¢ respondence of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
EDITOR OF CoLLIER'’S WEEKLY” 

Upon my return to this country 1 learn with 
regret that the spirit of one of my letters from 
the front, published tin a recent issue of * Collier's 
Weekly” has been grievously misunderstood by 
certain readers Thus it has been brought home 
to me with some force that Wit] amused apprecta 
tion of the way the Rough Riders were alicays 
able to look out for themselves while in the field 

a militaryvirtue which they called + Rustling” 
has been construed by some as a piece of ill-natured 
criticism. 

To you, of course, it need not be explained that 
the article in question, headed “In the Camp of 
the Forty Thieves.” was meant by me to bea purely 
humorous de scription of some phase sof bivrouac 
life as obse rved by me tit the various camps of the 
Rough Riders in Cuba, 
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For the in formation, howeve r, of those who 
have so utterly misunderstood my intentions, 
here state with all the emphasis of one who has 


found the Rough Riders the very best set of 


fellows it has been his fortune to move among, 
that for chivalrous sense of honor and corps 
Wesprit the First Volunteer Cavalry is a_ regi 
ment rivaling the Musquetaires of the king of 
France, while, so far as individual honesty is 
concerned, there is not, I am proud to say, one 
man in the whole regiment whose word is not as 
good as his bond. Yours since? ¢ ly. 


EDWIN EMERSON, JR 


THAT ROUGH RIDERS’ “ AM- 
BUSH ”’ 
(Special Correspondence of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


CavaLry Camp, San MiGuet HI. Near Et Caney 
SANTIAGO DE CuBA, July 18, 1898 

OW that the fighting seems to be over, in 

this part of the world at least, the time 

has come to sift some of the many con- 

flicting stories that have gained currency 

both at home and abroad. There is, for instance, 

that celebrated ambush into which the tender and 

unsuspecting Rough Riders were decoyed, led by 
a ‘physician and a civilian,” 

Among all the picturesque fictions concerning 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders this ambush story is 
one which, within the regiment at least. can 
always be trusted to bring ont all the profanity 
of the plains and of the Tenderloin. 

There is the old consolation, of course, that ‘‘it 
will all come out in the wash,’’ meaning the offi- 
cial reports filed at the War Department in 
Washington. Yet, as every soldier knows, the 
mills on our Capitol Hill grind slow—slower. 
indeed, than those of Mount Olympus. 

In the meantime I have taken some pains to 
ascertain the real facts, from independent official 
authorities as well as from my own comrades in 
the regiment. 

This is the version of Major-general Wheeler. 
the commanding general of the Second Division, 
as comimunicated to him by Brigadier-general 
Young, whose brigade, the Second, consisted of 
two dismounted squadrons of Rough Riders mus- 
tering some five hundred troopers, under com- 
mand of Colone] Leonard Wood; one squadron 
of the Tenth U.S, Cavalry. the famous colored 
troopers, commanded by Major Norvell; one 
squadron of the First U.S. Cavalry, Bell com- 
manding, and a Hotchkiss mountain gun battery 
with four pieces, under the temporary command 
of Captain Watson of the Tenth Cavalry. 

The Second Brigade was landed at Baiquiri, a 
wretched village about twenty miles to the east 
of Santiago de Cuba. The transports arrived on 
June 20, and the troops were disembarked on June 
23, bivouacking at Baiquiri for the night. Next 
day they marched with three days’ rations over a 
poor trail ten miles to the west toward the re- 
ported position of the enemy, arriving at a place 
named Siboney at seven in the evening. The 
Hotchkiss battery was delayed until late that 
night, owing to the bad condition of the roads. 

The commanding otticers were there informed 
of an engagement between Cubans and Spaniards 
in that vicinity during the day, resulting in the 
repulse of the Cubans with some loss. General 
Castillo, commanding the routed Cubans, stated 
that he had received information that the Span- 
iards, numbering from two to three thousand, 
were receiving re-enforcements. 

Deeming it essential that positive information 
should be obtained as to the position and move- 
ments of tie enemy, the brigade commander 
asked and obtained authority to make a recon- 
naissance-in-force, General Castillo undertaking 
to assist and co-operate with eight hundred effec- 
tive Cubans. 

Leading from Siboney there are two trails 
through the jungle, separated by about a mile, 
and uniting one mile before reaching the village 
of Sevilla, the scene of the reported Cuban- 
Spanish skirmish. General Castillo’s outposts 
were sent out in advance to cover both trails. 
The brigade commander moved forward on the 
right trail. and Colonel Wood with his Rough 
Riders on the west to the left. He was cau- 
tioned to keep a careful lookout, and was ordered 
to attack any Spaniards he might encounter, con- 
necting in this event by his right flank with the 
other column, while trying to turn the enemy’s 
right flank. Both columns advanced simultane 
ously. starting near six in the morning of June 
24. General Young, preceded by Assistant Adju 
tant-general Mills. escorted by a small patrol, 
were in advance of their column, while Lieuts 
F. R. Rivers and W. R. Smedberg of their staff 
were sent to Colonel Wood to act as intermediary 
aides-de-camp 

The rear-guard of the retreating enemy was 
discovered shortly before eight in the morning. 
in the position indicated by General Castillo, in 
a locality called Las Guasimas, from trees of that 
name in the vicinity. As soon as the right wing 
camp upon the enemy, Bell's and Norvell’s men 
were deployed, a Cuban guide was sent to notify 
Colonel Wood, and the Hotchkiss gun was placed 
in a concealed position covering the enemy ata 
distance of nine hundred yards. The attack was 
then delayed to allow time for Colonel Wood to 
receive his warning and act upon it. During the 

(Continued on page 21.) 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR ON 
FIELD AND WATER 
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TEAM WORK 
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WESTERNERS 16 at the Casino, \ 

7 “absence of Wrenn and Larned de 
tracted somewhat from the interest, but at tl 
same time lent an additional element of uncer 
tainty. The first important match was that 
between George Wrenn and Whitman, winners 
at Longwood, and Ward and Davis, winners at 
Chicago, for the right to challenge Ware and 
Sheldon for the championship. More on account 
of their individual superiority than anythin 
else, Wrenn and Whitman had been picked to 
win easily. But the easy victory of Ward a1 
Davis (6—2, 6— 3. 4—6, 6—8) proved once more 
that team work is as much a factor in doubl 
tennis as any other game with the same number 
of plavers, The Westerners (only in name played 
together like clockwork, while Wrenn and Whit 
man did quite the reverse rhe most noticeable 
feature, however, of the winners’ play was their 

formation while serving Instead 

UNUSUAL of the net man’s chanying sides 
FORMATION from left to right as the server 

changes from right to left, the 
net man remains constantly on the right-hand 


side of the court, only changing his position to 
come a couple of feet nearer the center line 
when the service is into the opponents’ right 
hand court. This formation, while unusual, is 
not altogether new, and seems especially adapted 
toa team made up of a left-handed and a right- 
handed player. Ward is deserving of the greater 
part of the credit for the victory, 

WARD'S for while Davis played at times 
WORK with phenomenal brilliancy, at 
others he lost point after point. 

Ward, on the other hand, was steady as a ma 
chine, taking advantage of every opening and 
showing the cleverest headwork. Only in the 
third set which they won, 6—4, did Wrenn and 
Whitman display the form that was expected of 
them. In the other sets, unable to equal their 
opponents’ steadiness, they caused their own 
downfall by their own mistakes. Both teams 
finished the match in perfect condition, and 
from this was argued a superiority for the chal- 
lengers over thé champions on the day following, 
as Ware and Sheldon had been playing very 
poorly the week before and as Sheldon had not 
had sutlicient time to get into proper condition 
or form. But the best of calculations were upset 
again, though they came three 
times within one point of being 
fulfilled. It had been thought that 
Ware would have to do the greater 
part of the work, and that Sheldon would be the 
weak spot. Sheldon, however, put up tie game 
of his life, playing as good, if not better, doubles 
than has ever been seen in this country, while 
Ware was decidedly ‘‘oif.’’ Sheldon’s smashing 
was terrific, and he rarely failed to ‘kill’ on the 
first trial. In the first set the champions could 
not get going and had to be content with a single 
game. They then gathered in the next two sets, 
and seemed to have the match in hand when the 
challengers rallied and took the next, six games 
to four. In the fifth and deciding set both teams 
struggled for each point with desperate earnest- 
ness. With the score 5—4 in their favor, Davis 
and Ward were three times within a single point 
of victory, but the point was not forthcoming. 
A net by Ward, a clean pass by Sheldon, and a 
magnificent return by Ware saved their titles 
for Ware and Sheldon. The next two games 
went quickly the same way, Ward and Davis 
seeming to have lost heart. It was to Sheldon 
almost entirely that the victory was due, for 
Ware suffered continually from overcarefulness. 
As on the day before, Ward was steady aid 
Davis brilliant. Score, 1—6, 7—5, 6—4, 4—6, 7—5 
In the singles Ware and Fischer had the misfort 
UNFORTU- tiie ee en o wee 

: 1e@ preliminary round, rische 
NATE DRAW- jad been held a strong candidate 


SHELDON’S 
GOOD 
WORK 


NGS IN . 
: i for first honors, but the heavy court 
EARLY 

: seemed to handicap him severely 
MATCHES y 


and he drove out of court and into 
the net continually, while Ware made few mis 
takes. Score, 6—2, 6—3, 6—1. Whitman, Stev 
ens, Wrenn and Bond, the four other most 
favored candidates, all won their matches with 


comparative ease. As none of these prominent 
players had been forced to extend themselves, it 
was impossible to judge accurately of their con 
dition or how they would stand a_ punishing 
match. Whitman seemed in the best trim of all 
playing with dash and confidence. The first 
round found none of the cracks opposed to each 


other, and served only to weed out the poorer 
players. 

In the second round Bond dis 

BOND AND posed of Forbes with ridiculous 

HIS PLAY ease. Bond is a Westerner (bona 

fide) and is at Newport for the 


second time only. He is large and active, and 
is a net player of the most pronounced type 
His style is not at all graceful, nor do his ground 


strokes make a good impression; but at the net 
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sali t impassable, and sends the ball at all 
angie vith great pace He is handic apped more 
than al ther player by the new foot-fault rule 
but in spite of it he manages to run in on his ser 
vice with remarkable effectiveness. His endur 
ince is one of his strongest points. Ware de 


feated Millett with the same ease that he had 
1 of Fischer. Stevens won his match 
mut difficult playing his old base-line 
rame with all his wonted persistency, but driv 
ing the balls too high for safety against a strong 








net vane 
The most important match of 


WHITMAN the round was that between 
George Wrenn and Whitman. 
WRENN Whitnian played almost perfect 


tennis from start to finish, and 
Wrenn was never in the hunt at all At the net 
ind in the back of the court Whitman had per 
fect command of the ball, cross courting and 
playing down the side lines with equal ease, and 
finishing the match with a great deal of ginger. 
Score, 6—2, 6—1. 6—1 
Budlong and Paret had the hard 


BUDLONG est match of the round, and both 
: tired badly toward the end. The 
PARET rallies were unusually long, and 


neither man seemed to possess the 
ability or the confidence to ‘‘kill” except on the 
easiest opportunity With eight men still in, the 
indications favored a victory by Whitman and 
Bond, with Ware a third choice. Both the first 
two were in the pink of condition, and displayed 
i snap and dash that Ware lacked. 
Saturday proved the most inter- 
SATURDAY’S esting day of the tournament and 
PLAY the Whitman-Budlong- match the 
best contest of the week The 
Davis-Stevens match had the championship 
court, and there was some hot work in the first 
and third sets, but Davis was master of thie 
situation and, playing steadily, took advantage 
of the first short ball to get to the net, and 
there, in spite of occasion il good passes by Stev- 
ens, he was soon able to smash out the point. 
Stevens, as usual, made several phenomenal 
returns, but his style of play precludes his ever 
reaching the top. Ware defeated Lee with ease, 
and Bond had no trouble with Ward 
But when Whitman undertook 


BUDLONG the task of putting Budlong out 
WHITMAN the sport began. Budlong was on 
his mettle, and seemed to have 

gathered contidence in himself. After making 
the first set cost Whitman a hard struggle at 
I—, Budlong took the next two, each 6—4, 
ind people began to wonder if Whitman was to 
be stopped here. In the fourth set, however. 


Budlong let down very much, and before it was 
ended had lost contidence, Whitman taking it 
6—2. In the fifth the struggle began again, for 
Budlong’s remarkable strokes (and he certainly 
has sone superior to those of any player in the 

vurts) kept helping him out of difficulties, and 


COCLITER’S WEEKLT 


Whitman had a long pull to come away with 
the set and match S—6. 
The tennis of Monday, with the 
MONDAY’S exception of Whitman's, was bad. 
PLAY Ware was at no time dangerous, 
while Whitman gathered conti- 
dence and dash as the match proceeded. In the 
early games of the first set Whitman was too cau 
tious and his game suffered in confidence. He evi- 
dently remembered the occasion when Ware had 
been his match, and he started off with too little 
speed. When, however, he found Ware practi- 
cally on the defensive, he began to get into his 
game, and as he rolled up the second set his pace 
became more and more severe and his judgment 
of distances accurate in the extreme. Ovca- 
sionally, too, he would make an almost impossi- 
ble stroke that went far to take the remaining 
heart out of Ware’s game—one of these, in par- 
ticular, a back-hand half-volley close to the net 
and near the post, was phenomenal and surprised 
Whitman himself. While Whitman was well up 
to his best, Ware was distinctly in one of his most 
unfortunate conditions for meeting Whitman’s 
play. He looked far too tine and exhaustion was 
written on every line of his face. His opponent, 
on the other hand, looked well and strong. 
On the other court Davis and 
DAVIS, Bond were having a tedious strug- 
BOND gle. Bond's game is too non-elastic 
to carry him to the top, and before 
the match was over Davis had so demonstrated. 
Bond is a rusher when he is fresh, but, like Ware, 
he looked drawn on Monday, while Davis, al- 
though not as quick on his feet as on the pre- 
vious days, was more willing when it became 
necessary to try hard, and he was far more 
supple than his older opponent. Bond, in fact, 
appeared decidedly stiff, and after straggling 
through that long-drawn-out second set, he, only 
at times, cared very much which one won. 
Davis's play is distinctly promising, and he can 
make the top if he cares enough about it. Bond's 
awkward push stroke, while it sometimes put 
the ball back when Davis did not reach it, was 
not half as promising as the free way in which 
the latter handled his racket. 
Whitman began his match with 
FINALS Davis too carefully, as he had with 
Ware on some former occasions. 
It was Davis's errors that gave Whitman the 
first three games, and the former, emboldened 
by the realization that he had only himself to 
beat, took a sudden brace and ran out the set 
6—3 After that Whitman got down to great 
work and ran out the next three sets. The con- 
test was not nearly as exciting as the Whitman- 
Budlong of Saturday. Wrenn being ill at South- 
ampton, Whitman also took the challenge round 
by default. 
The courts were soft. The New- 
CONCLUSIONS port courts are invariably soft, even 
though the weather, as this year, 
may be exceptional. Davis had one or two hard 
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falls, Whitman came a nasty one while playing 
Ware, and Hooker sprained his ankle in the 
finals of the consolation which Marvin thus won. 
The tennis of the week was but ordinary. In 
part of his match with Ware, Whitman came up 
to satisfactory form. Others occasionally showed 
brilliancy, but as a whole the play was decidedly 
mediocre and foreign players would have had an 
easy time with most of our men. Davis’s play is 
full of promise; his game is a clever one, and 
much more elastic than that of any of the other 
players. Ware must be in better physical trim 
to finish out in justice to himself. Bond must 
add another side to his play or meet in such 
players as Davis defeat. Due to continual pass- 
ing golf has taken the edge off the tennis enthusi- 
asm of the genera] public, but the courts have a 
more healthy following than a year ago and the 
matter will adjust itself without loss to either 
sport. It is rumored that many of the old-time 
jlayers will return to the lists next season. 
NVhich reminds me that Campbell can still play 
a good game and perhaps may next year give 
somebody a chance to see if he is unbeatable. 
WALTER CAMP. 


IN THE GUARD-HOUSE 
“STONE walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cell.”’ 
So wrote the poet for Her sake; 
In sooth she loved him well. 


An open tent, an open sward, 
An open sky above, 

Hold me a prisoner under guard, 
Deprived of all but love. 


Disarmed, disgraced, I do not pine, 
Strong in my innocence, 

But muse on those whose lot was mine 
In times of violence. 


The poet's and the soldier’s lot 
Was e’er a prison cell 

Since Lovelace languished on his cot 
And noble Chenier fell. 


A prison taught King James to sing 
When Scotland was uncrowned, 
A poet freed a captive king 
When Lion-Heart was found. 


Villon, beloved for his songs, 
Sang them from prison walls; 
Gringoire, who voiced a people’s wrongs, 
Endured a dungeon’s thralls. 


Why pine then, if on open sward, 
With open sky above, 
I am a prisoner under guard, 
Deprived of all but love? 
EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 
Roosevelt's Rough Riders, 


OFFICIAL SCORE OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF THE U.S. N. LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 


ean FIRST ROUNI 
B.S. HARRIS 
W.S. BOND 
R. D. LIVTLI 
J... FORBES 
WS. CLOUGH 
HOLCOMBE WARD WARD, 8+ by 
( SHELDON, Jr fau 
WHITBEICH 
H. CARLETON CARLETON, 6-1, 6-4, ¢ 
I IARD H KEI : . 
HH. HACKETT HACKETT t 
GS. KEYES . ie 
1 AVERY AVERY, by wu 
HORACE FI LKI R far 
RER WARK S. WARE, t lefa 
kK BELDEN BELDEN. 6-2. 6-2. ¢ 





SECOND ROUND THIRD ROUND 


BOND, 6-0, 6-2, 6-0 ' BOND, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1 
FORBES, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2 ) 

" WARD, by default 

\ WARD, 6-2, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0 


HACKETT, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2 


S. WARE, 6-3, 6-4, 1-6, 3-6, 6-4 
STEVENS, 6-1, 6-3, 6-1 


STEVENS, 6-4, 6-0, 4-6, 6-4 


STEVENS STEVENS, 6-0, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2 
s SHMAN ' / 
DAVIDSON DAVIDSON, 6-3, 6-1, ¢ DAVIS, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-4 
, DAVIS D S. 6-2. 8+ | 
H A PLUMMER DAVI - DAVIS, 6-8, 6-4, 6-2, 6-2 
RED CODMAN , 
I SS CODMAN , CODMAN., 6-2. 7-5. 6-0 
EANE MILLEI : , : 
tlt ae FRESHMAN, by defau 
\NI 
} I ( ) f / 
S FITZGERALD, J ERALD, by defa WARE, by default 
P FISCHEI \ 
KE WARI WARI WARE, 6-3, 6-0, 6-1 
RW Ni st] } . ‘ 
VJ. CLOTHIEL LOTHIER, 6-4, ¢ ' MILLETT, 2-6, 5-7, 6-2, 6-1, 64 
MILLE 
: : MILLETT, 4 1, 6-0, 6-4 
1K. AUCHINGI wy { 
V. LI . LEE. ¢ fi ( 
RAMHNALI 
A tAMHALI LEE. 9-7. 7-9, 34 , 
kW 
: WER, 6-2, 6-2, 6-4 | EWEI 1-6. 6-4, ¢ 
i { 3 
N \ Wi ‘ 
\ Vil IN i 
\ \ \ LITMAN WHITMAN, 6-0, € 
“ WNELI WHITMAN, 6-2, 6-1, 6-1 
L. WRENN WRENN. 846, 6-1, ¢ 
rALMADGI 
Co WRIG war ianidl a - 
a ue BUDLONG, 6-4 6-4 
P| : BUDLONG. 6-1, 3-6, 5-7. 6-3. 
Hee . ARET, 9 " 
CHAMPIONSHIP DOUBLES. 
W } D WRENN and WHITMAN 
W West Dou WARD and DAVIS WARD and DAVIS, 6-2, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3 


WARE and SHELDON, Champions, 1897 


; , WINNER OF 
FOURTH ROUND FINAL ALL COMERS 


BOND, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4 


DAVIS, 
6-1, 11-18, 6-4, 6-3 


DAVIS, 8-6, 6-4, 7-5 


WHITMAN 
-H), 6-2, 6-2, 6 


WARE, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4 


WHITMAN 
t 


WHITMAN 


9, 4-6, 4-6, 6-2, 8+ 


/ 
WARE and SHELDON, 1-6, 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5 
\ 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





‘Without a : Rival 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as 


Weak Stomach 
Impaired Digestion 

Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 


IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN, 

Beecham’s Pills taken as directed, will 
also quickly restore Females to complete 
health, as they promptly remove obstruc- 
tions orirregularities of the system. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
25e. at all Drug Stores, 











When you buy 


all tobacco cigarettes insist on having 
the best quality 
the best made 
the best vaiue 
the best smoke. 











you can get al] these in the popular 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


They are made of the finest quality of imported 
whole leaf tobacco — are made as perfectly as 
any cigar in the world — burn evenly -— do not 
bite the tongue, and are always the same. 


25¢. for IO. 
H. Exus & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
no free al- 


and 


a soap with 
kali in it. 


the that 


clears but not 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
e-ugeists; all sorts of people use it. 


photographs, memorials, etc a 
trade, with our oriental colors Any 


A rson can do the work, and can easily make from 87 
to $10 per week during le weg hours. Write at 
nce forfull particulars. NIAGARA ART SU P- 
P LY CO., Buffalo, N.Y 
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arrived and was 


delay General Wheeler 
He 


informed of all dispositions taken. 
gave his full approval. 

In the meanwhile Colonel Wood had 
attacked. In his official 
report to his superiors he gives this 
description of the Rough Riders’ fight: 

“My regiment, the First Volunteer 
Cavalry, left camp at the seacoast at 
5.40, proceeding by trail in the direction 
of the town of Caverita. On reaching 
the top of the Mesa, an advance guard 
was thrown out and every precaution 
taken against surprise, as we had posi- 
tive information that the enemy was 
ahead of us in force. The character of 
the country was such that reconnoiter- 
ing was extremely difficult, as the dense 
growth of underbrush rendered the rapid 
movement of flanking parties practically 
im possible. t 7.10 our advance pickets 
discovered what they believed to be signs 
of the immediate presence of the enemy. 
The command was halted and the troops 
deployed to the right and left, in open 
skirmish order, and the command ordered 
to advance carefully. The firing began 
almost immediately, and the extent of 
firing on each flank indicated that we 
had encountered a very heavy force. 
Two additional troops were deployed on 
the right and left, thus leaving only three 
troops in reserve. It was soon apparent 
that the Spanish lines were overlapping 
us on both flanks. Two other troops were 
rapidly deployed, one on the right and 
one on the left, which gave our line a 
length about equal to the enemy’s. The 
firing about this time was exceedingly 
heavy, much of it at very short range, 
but on account of the heavy under- 
growth comparatively few men were in- 
jured at this time. It was then that 
Captain Capron was mortally wounded, 


terrific. 

“The remaining troop was sent to the 
front and the order given to advance very 
slowly. Men and officers behaved splen- 
didly and advanced slowly, forcing back 
the enemy on the right flank. We cap- 
tured a small blockhouse and drove the 
enemy out of a very strong position in 
the rocks. We were now able to distin- 
guish their line, which had taken a new 
position about eight hundred or one thou- 
sand yards in length and about three hun- 
dred yards in front of us. The firing was 
exceedingly heavy again, and it was here 
that we had a good many men wounded 
and several ofticers. Our men continued | 
to advance in very good order and stead- 
ily forced the Spanish line back. We 
now began to get a heavy fire from a 
ridge on our right, which enfiladed our 
line (this ridge was the position which 
was being attacked by two squadrons of 
the regular cavalry), and was held in very 
strong force by the Spanish in small rock 
and brick forts along its entire length, 
supported by two machine guns. Hav- 


to pay some attention to the Spanish on 
the above-mentioned ridge, and centered 
upon it the fire of two troops. This fire, 
with the attacking force on the other side, 


end of the ridge, and the regular assault 
completed the evacuation along the entire 
length of the ridge. Of the Spaniards 


fell into line, but apparently remained 





there only a moment, when large masses 


| of them were seen to retreat rapidly, and 


| 


ing litters of wounded men. At this time 
my detached troops had moved out to the 
left to take the right end of the Spanish 
line in flank. This was successfully ac- 
| complished, and as soon as this troop 
| gained its position, cease firing and ad- 
| vance was ordered. Our men advanced 
within three hundred yards of the enemy, 
| when we again opened heavy fire. The 
Spanish broke under this fire and retreated 
| rapidly. Weadvanced to the last position 
held by them and halted, having estab- 
lished before this a connection on the 
right with the regular troops, who had 
successfully carried the ridge before- 
mentioned. This left us in complete pos- 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW S SOOTHING 
Syrup for your Children while cutting teeth. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhac 


AN ARMY AND NAVY 


Memorandum Book is what you have been want 
ing. The Northern Pacific has it. It contains Cut 
of the * Maine,”’ Map of Cuba, List of United 
States and Spanish Naval Vessels, Interior Draw 
ings of a Battleship, Illustrations of United States 
and Spanish Ships, Glossary of Navy and Army 
Words, Table of Distances, Commanders of United 
States Ships and Army Corps, List of United States 
Zegiments and their Commanders, and other In 
formation very useful and valuable at this time 

The book contains 80 pages, fits the vest pocket 
and is up to date 

Send Chas. 8. Fee 
N. P. R., St. Minn. 
is yours 


General Passenger 
Ten Cents and the t 





Paul 


The firing on his immediate front was 


ing cleared our right flank, we were able | 


soon completed the evacuation of this | 
who retreated from the ridge some few | 


| we were able to distinguish parties carry- | 
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It is pure.” 


“Drink HUNTER RYE. 





HUNTER — 
*N BALTIMORE RYE 


PURE and MELLOW, 


The American Gentleman's Whiskey 


AND MEDICINAL USE 


FOR CLUB, FAMILY 


\ THE BEST 


VEARS) WHISKEY 


OLo./ IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


When Stimulant is prescribed 
SOLD AT AL! 
First-class Cafes and by Jobbers 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 





FOUNTAIN PENS 
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Revolvers never disappoint. 


10 Stockbridge &t., 
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The perfection of pens slightly stiff, smooth 


points, durable, and uniform 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 
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We ship on approval with 
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fi models, BICYCLE FREE for 
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92 Ave. S., Chivago 


‘OH, MY POOR BACK! 





is the cry from men and women who wear a truss 
made onthe plan of the one above, with that awe i 
on the back and spine; throw a away 
can relieve you with our Improved r 
WORN WITH EASE NIGHT AND D AY THERE BY 
EFFECTING A PERFECT CURE, without neglect of 
business; holds the rupture in any position. Cali or 
write for free catalogue 

IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
New YorkK 
Examination Free 


785 BROADWAY 


Established in New York 16 years, 


HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARETS and they are the best 
medic ine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of yourCASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head almost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets 

SHAS. STEDEFORD 

Pittsburg Safe « Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
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GaGaAD GIFT DISTRIB OTION sr erie Spit potion 
Our troops were too much exhausted and 
milpeniaties overcome With heat and hard work of 


4 Full Set of Six War [Memorial Spoons Absolutely Free to Every | the two preceding days to continue the 


Family in the United States pursuit. Had we had many mounted 
- " pag men, or even fresh foot troops, I think 


For ty days we'll give absolutely without cost a full set of six War Memorial | we could have captured a large portion 
po » every famil nding us a cash order for Household Furniture selected | of their forces, as they seemed completely 
from our catalogue, no matter whether the order be for $1 or $1,000. © This means | disheartened and dispirited. About thirty 


it we re ing to add fifty thousand names to our list of permanent customers. | minutes after the firing had ceased, three 
We'r ny to demonstrate that it pays to send direct to the factory for furniture. | troops of the Ninth United States Cav- 
his distribution will cost us thousands of dollars—and make us thousands of friends. | alry, under Captain Dimmock, reported 
to me and I advanced them, forming 
heavy line of outposts covering our en 
tire front at a distance of about eight 
hundred yards from ourline. About two 
hours after the fight was over a number 
of Cubans came up and made a short 
reconnaissance as far as Cevitas and re 





EACH SPOON IS OF A DIFFERENT DESIGN-- 








as FOUR U. S. BATTLESHIPS, INCLUDING THE ‘MAINE,”’ SOLDIERS ported that the Spanish had apparently 
IN CAMP IN CUBA, AND MORRO CASTLE fled into Santiago, as they found no 
ip kind advert 1 extensively at $1.00 to $1.50 a set. They ar evidence of them. They reported much 
fy} nickel silver (not low-grade brass rhey will wear bl l al on oan ail : vi 1: ‘ 
rioo for future generations Send for a copy of our catalogue 4ood along the tral and a quantity ol 
or two to postag abandoned equipments, and every evi- 


Ql ‘KER “VALLEY MPG. CO Departmentt 34, CHICAGO. dence of a complete rout from the point 
of their break in our front to the above- 
mentioned town (Cevitas). In regard to 
the conduct of the ofticers and men, I can 
only say that one and all behaved splen 
idly. 

Captain Capron — | shortly after the 
termination of the fight. I cannot say 
enough in comme Fs ais of the gallant 
conduct of this ofticer. His troop was 
in advance, and met the enemy in very 
heavy force and resisted them and drove 
| them back. It was in the performance 
of this duty that the captain was mor- 
tally wounded. The service he per- 
| formed prior to his death and the work 
| of his troop subsequently to it were of 
| the very greatest value in contributing 
| to the success of this engagement. Cap 
| tain Capron’s loss is an irreparable one 
to this regiment. Major Brodie was shot 

} through the arm while on the firing-line. 
Captain McClintock had both bones of his 

| leg broken, also on the firing-line. Lieu- 

tenant Thomas, Captain Capron’s first 
lieutenant, was shot shortiy after the 
fall of Captain Capron, We found no 
| wounded Spaniards, but all along the 
line we found their abandoned equip- 
ments, and there is every evidence of 
|a large number of wounded. We dis- 
covered forty dead Spaniards. There 
may be some mistake in the figures, 
| owing to the jungle character of the 
country, and it is probable that a care- 
ful search will reveal many more.” 

In conclusion it sheuld be added that 
**the Spanish forces occupied a range of 
high hills in the form of an obtuse angle, 
with the salient toward Siboney and with 
an advance party on the trail on which 
[ had been moving. The attack of both 
wings was nearly simultaneous, and the 
junction of the two lines occurred near 
the apex of the angle on the ridge which 
had been fortitied with stone beeustworks 
flanked by blockhouses. 

“The Spaniards were driven from their 
position and fled precipitately toward San- 
tiago. The attacking force numbered nine 
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aring the above labels. At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to my comrades— ‘orporal Edwin Cx akely, 


ne soe } W. GODDARD & SONS, o8=1co Bleecker St., N.Y. of K Troop, First Volunteer Cavalry. 
This man, a Kentuckian who has seen 
service as a regular in several of our In- 


S10 da vy: new fast sel rs; | ¢ > : 5 , be H 
AGENTS Mt ‘nt cot ote ee BEAU j 7: poten and Rene oe dian wars and as a volunteer in the 
red soms in one; a lhe m . . = eae 





cr Canadian campaign against the Nez Per- 


Rubber Stamy ae 4 : : 
im prove cees, as well as in one of the South Amer- 








oe ag Xeric: rig ' fag thr . oe See ment will begin the first ¢ c ; : 
w. zee uger Manutacturing Co., Chicage. | 20" bor utp sere herp | ican revolutions, tells his story in this 
Pe pam rr dc nt, clean, pure, velvety wise: 
‘ : Seavlopesent cts dhanbn teas ' ; “That march from Siboney was enough 
3 COLORADO , rl it  inaaaen < aan ce makes ‘| | to take the stuffing out of most of us. A 
lif Address, enclosing st wv S| | good many of the boys, I know, got rid 
7 


. Mme. F. RUNTLEY ie 
Box 8082, NEW YORK, N. Y.| 





| of their packs, but I hung on to mine, 
jand so did my bunky, Big Cook, that 
| ‘bloomin’ Englishman, don’t you know, 
who went through the Jameson Raid or 
Matabele war or whatever it was as an 
officer in the South African mounted po- 
lice. I was just saying to him, as we 

marched into a gully where we were 
ordered to fill canteens, that it looke« 


TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on 
Colorado, America’s great 
health and pleasure resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
¢ trated and contains a valu- 


“THE DOCTOR” 


SAVES YOUR ICE 


AND REFRIGERATOR 


Beery Nickel Plated. 
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7 > & the e any size yu P -a > »¢ . 
able map of the State. A want it, Dose not ccumtle or waste peur io a likely place for a scrap and he grunted 
copy can be had without ee paag’ Pies Passel ing veend 8 Sed om "* =. a bloody ye p re : _ 

. marge geome i Poot poe etre » scouts came up and reported that the 
charge upon application t Or coin and we will send it prepaid to any address. | the scouts ca , : 
c 5° pc PI ° Agents wanted Troy Nickel Works. Albany,N.¥Y. | enemy had been found. We were or- 


P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., car eee per fag we ap. sndl lent nd time about 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. nan EO Sihe Rey etinn eae ei] or, for r cht after came the crack 
< : j Wome h Dress Skirts, new dress shields, it ne ithe he fo : y ~ ry 


’ “rac 7 
BOSS OOSS OOH KLDSHCOSOSCOOOSSCSESOOH io atary kena pete Supply Co., 3115 Forest Ave.,Chicago crack from the carbines of our s¢ ‘outs, 
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followed by the ping, ping of the Spanisl 
Mausers. Next came the boom of a whole 
Spanish volley. Our troops deploved right 
and left of the road, and we went scoot 
ing down the side of the gully so fast 
that we couldn’t have stopped even if 
we had been hit by a shell. Next min 
ute we were right In it, bullets flying 
everywhere, and we in the thick of the 
cactus and undergrowth. firing away at 
the greasers as if we had been used to 
tall our lives, though God knows there 
wasn't man in the regiment who had 
ever fired his carbine. Bang, bang. bang 
went our carbines. Boom, boom came 
the volleys of their musketry. I guess 
there was many a Rough Rider on that 
lav who wished Uncle Sam had left him 
his six-shooter instead of those useless 
riding gauntlets we have been toting 
around with us all this time. <A six 
shooter would have come right handy 
on that day. As it was we had to make 
the best of it. and we did about as well, 
or better maybe, than any regulars that 
I have yet served with. Just the same, 
it was a good thing for us that the nig 
gers of the Tenth Troopers were so near 
by, for if they hadn't a-opened up on 
their side, and so got the greasers under 
a cross fire, them Spaniards would have 
turned our flank and fired into us from 
the rear. For a while we didn’t know 
who was doing the shooting, and I guess 
some of our bullets must have gone criss- 
cross, but when we once saw that the 
niggers were with us, we just went a- 
whooping up that hill, blazing away like 
loons, and we never stopped till we got 
up and into the blockhouse on the top 
of the hill, niggers and Rough Riders all 
together. 

“T tell you, boy, it was the prettiest 
thing to see how the bullets from our 
carbines and those from the regulars had 
just caught the ridge of that hill from 
two angles and niowed through that 
underbrush and through the walls of 
that blockhouse as plain as hail. After 
that, as soon as our boys had got to- 
gether, we went right on to the next 
scrap, and that time we knew just what 
we were doing and we didn't give a 
tinker’s dam about anything 

“So you see, that first fight was no 
ambush nohow, no matter whether it 
Was a surprise party or not; and any 
fool who savs that we were decoved 
into an ambush, and that the Rough 
Riders didn’t know they were to do any 
fighting that day, why he is a liar, and 
there isn’t a man in the regiment who 
wouldn't say it to his face, no matter 
how great a man he thinks himself.” 

After so emphatic a recital the only 
additional version that may prove of in- 
terest is that given by General Toral, the 
commander of the Spanish forces, when 
he surrendered to the American com- 
missioners. He then said to General 
Wheeler: 

“General Escario retreated on that day 
because our lookouts reported that an 
overwhelming number of troops had 
been Janded from sixty-five big trans 
port steamers. Your advance pickets 
overtook our rear-guard at Las Guasi 
mas. We had only two thousand men 
there. They may have seemed more be 
cause our line was so long. Our first 
losses were two hundred and fifty, and 
after that very heavy, very heavy indeed. 
The heaviest losses occurred where yout 
negro soldiers and the tall men dressed 
in brown with short stumpy rifles came 
upon our outposts, The tighting there 
was terrific. Your losses, too, must 
have been heavy. I judge, though we 
had no means of knowing.”’ 

It must be clear to any one from the 
above authentic reports of the fight at Las 
Guasimas, that the engagement, thoug] 
necessarily more or less of a surprise to 
those who took part in it, was in no sense 
an ambush. Nor was the advance that 
followed the result of any such blunde1 
as that which sent the six hundred of the 
Light Brigade to their death at Balaclava 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


GENERAL HENRY ON THE SANTI 
AGO CAMPAIGN 

Gen. Guy V. HENRY, a regular officer 
of great experience, writes from Sant 
ago: “The country all the way is th 
roughest Lever saw. You have to follow 
roads or trails and come under heavy tire 
their position commanding every a] 
proach. The work done by these troops 
since landing, their heroism and patience 
under discomforts, heat and rain, calls 
for the hig a ei | and the rr 
complished by Shafter, his pertinacity 
and aX slaw adiiive ness under adverse © 
cumstances and discomforts, Is a reve 
tion tome. I doubt if there is anothet 
ofticer who would have gotten there as 
he did.” 
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CUOLLIER’S 


ARE YOU WORN OUT? 


THEN TRY 


VIN MARIANI | 


MARIAN WINE-=The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain, 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
and elasticity to the muscles and richness to the 
blood. It is a promoter of good health and longevity. 





Mariani Wine is endorsed by more than 8,000 
|American physicians. It 
_is specially indicated for 
General Debility, Overwork, 
Profound Depression and 
Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consump- 
tion and Malaria. 


- General, Sir Evelyn Wood. 


Mariani Wine is in- 
|valuable for overworked 
men, delicate women and 
sickly children. It soothes, 
| strengthens and sustains 
‘the system, and _ braces 
body and brain. 








“Regarding the infantry marching in the 
recent manoeuvres, it was the best seen during 
my commend at Aldershot. Many officers 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstitu- a : 

‘ ‘ To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 
ent properties of the well-known Mariani | CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent 
Wine, the most certain as well as the most palat free, book containing portraits with endorsements of 
able method of inducing resistance to fatigue." | Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops 

From “The London Sketch.’ | and other interesting matter. Mention this publication, 


Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; London—83 Mortimer Street; Montreal—28-30 Hospital St. 
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| SUPERFLUOUS | 


‘ge HAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 

I suffered for years with a hum! 
jating growth « 
tried many re’ 
\ I ultimately ¢ 


for permanent removal of hair, and ef 
six years have been applying my treat 





See A ! PHHNHNOKCOHHHHAH A HHOHHAIHADADAAAAAPLAPAAAES PEALE BRAMW 











ment to others, thereby rendering happi- 

ness to, and gaining thanks of thou. . ‘ | ° 

—— sands of ladies. , ll b : ca ‘ 5 1 oY 

I assert, and will prove to you, that my depilatory wi € Oe nt In a Inder on 

treatment will destroy the follicle and otherwise an- 
ently remove the hair forever. No trace is left on the 
skin after using, and the treatment can be applied privately 

by yourself in your own chamber. 

4 





FOO DOO DOHNHOHBNASIISHSHSHHHh44555SH535H 


If you are troubled. write to me for further informa 
ion, and I will convince you of all Iclaim. I will give prompt & 
ersonal and strictly confidential attention to your 
tter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of such a mat 
er_as this and act accordingly. Address, inclosing two stamps 


HELEN MARKO, 156M Fifth Ave., New York City. 
| i a nt nt ne te nt nt | | 
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MUSKOKA | 


“THE BEAUTIFUL” 
1000 Feet Above [Sea Level 
112 Miles North of Toronto 
Reached Only by the 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


UNEXCELLED FISHING } 
Bass, Pickerel, Trout, Maskinonge, | 
White Fish, Salmon Trout, etc. 

GOOD SHOOTING 
Deer, Partridge, Rabbits, Ducks, Bear, 
Grouse, Woodcock and Moose 

BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 





Scenes in 





Send Six Cents for 


DDBNDBOOD DRORARADAAARAARAAAAARAA TARA AAAs 


Back Numbers of ‘ Collier’s Weekly ” 


dating from the Destruction of the Maine to the present 
time and constituting the m« 


Illustrated Record of the War 


521--549 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


OSE OOO GOGO GOOG COL Von 


WEEKLY 









; SAYS Ie 
“For daily use it not only imparts a 
| velvety smoothness to the face but unlike many 

other preparations, I find it is of positive benefit 
j to the skin.” 
She refers to the renowned 


POZZONI'S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDERS, 


} 
* You may not believe this, so send to 


POZZONI, ST. LOUIS, MO., Fo? Free Sample. — & 
+ 
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HEAR 
YOUR OWN 
VOICE 


The Graphophone is a mirror for the voice, 
Its marvelous power of reproducing anything 
audible makes it the most fascinating and most 
versatile entertainer that invention ever pro- 
duced, It is simple in construction and easy to 
operate. It makes records of s »oken words, mu- 
sic, or any sound at once, and these records can 
be reproduced immediately and any number of 
times, or preserved for reproduction in the future. 
It reproduces the standard records of band and 
orchestral, vocal and instrumental music, and of 
recitations and funny sayings of comedians, Its 
reproductions are clear-toned and brilliant 

The Graphophone is superior to other talking 
machines, because one can make his own records 
on it and reproduce them at once. Its perform- 
ances are not confined to the reproduction of 
records made in a laboratory 


Our Establishment is Manufacturing Head- 
quarters for the World 
GRAPHOPHONES ARE SOLD FOR $10 AND UP 
Write for Catalogue No, 1 


Oelumbia Phonograph Company, Derr. No.1 
1157 BroapwaY, NEw YorK City 


st complete and authentic 


receipt of $5.00. Address, 
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YELLOWSTONE 


PARK 


Reached only by the 


NORTHERN 


PACIFIC, 


Wonderland ’98. 


Chas, S. Fee, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn, 





An Invigorating Atmosphere 
The Tourist’s Mecca and ; 
The Sportsman’s Paradise 


CAPITAL STEAMBOAT AND 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 


Profusely illustrated descriptive matter, with 
maps and all information, cheerfully supplied on 
ipplication to any agent of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, or to 
THOS. WYNNE, Room 20, 194 Washington St., 

D. MACDONALD, 285 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
3. W. Watson, 84 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

R. McC. Surrn, 417 Walnut St., Cineinnati, O. } 
F. P. Dwyer, 273 Broadway, New York. 

E. H. HUGHES, Asst. GENL. Pass. AGT., CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. E. DAVIS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT., MONTREAL. 


Boston, 
Mass. 
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Experts Baffled. 


Real Diamonds are no better 
for all purposes than the 


Genuine (0 
Barrios uch 


monds 


e sole agents tn the United 
States for these marvellous semi-prec 1s 
stones, which ¢ eare ppro: 

Genuine Diamo 
purpose of introdt 
public we will fo 
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Taw 
RING, PIN, STUD, EARRINGS 


(Screws or Drops), at 


CUR GUARANTEE 


These stones are 
$ guaranteed to re 
tain their lustre 
forever; the mount 
ings are heavy 
rolled plate, and 
EACH are warranted for 
five years 


Earrings Are $2 Per Pair. 
SPECIAL CAUTION : 


Do not confound Gesuine Barrios Dia 
monds with so-called Rhinestones, White 
Topaz, or other imitation stones, regardless of 

Genuine Barrios 





what the name may be 

Diamonds have no artificial backing, are 
equa! to real diamonds as to looks and wear, 
and will cut glass. This offer will last only a 


short time longer, and is subject to with 
drawal without notice. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


A Beautiful, Brilliant, Genuine Barrio 
Diamond, mounted in a heavy ring, pin or 
stud, will be sent to any address on receipt 
of One Dollar. In ordering, give full direc- 
tions and state whether small, medium or 
large stone is desirec 


CAMILLE SEYGARD, the Prima Donna 





of the Walter Damrosch Opera Co., writes: 
“ Barrios Diamonds are lustrous and full of 
fire They are magnificent substitutes for 


genuine diamonds for stage purposes 
CAMILLE SEYGARD 


CARRIE GAY, of George Edwardes's “In 


Town" Company, writes 

* While playing on the road I found Barrios 
Diamonds objects of great beauty and useful- 
ness.” ARRIE GAY 


Money promptly refunded if goods are 
mot as represented. 


ne Beware of Imitators, “a 


Address Mail Orders to 


BARRIOS DIAMOND CO., 
EDISON BUILDING, 
42 and 44 Broad STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mention this paper. 


ORNS removed quickly and permanently with Abbott's 
East India Corn Paint mple application ; no pain. 
price 25 cts. All druggist le proprietors Li pman 
Bros., Druggists, Lippman’s Bik, Savannah, Ga. 


‘ iemeteunnhameiieiaal POISON 
Primary, See 


A SPECIALTY coscey 2:02 


tiary BLOOD PUISON permanent! 
cured in 15to85 days. You eonbotrean ny 
home forsame price under same guarag- 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we willcon- 
tract to pay railroad fareend hotel bills and 
if we fail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
odide potash, and still have aches and 
ucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat 
ples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
we guarantee tocure. Wé solicit the most obsti- 
mace cacee and cnatleage the world for a 
otcure. This disease has alway 
baffied the skill of the most eminent physi 
clans. $500,000 capital behind our un: nak 
donal guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
Bolication. Address COO REMEDY CoO. 
7/Masonic Temple, CHICAGV, LLL.” 
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~ Extract of Beef 


‘thas that rich, beefy flavor.’’ 


For preparing soups, sauces, gravies, etc. 
It’s mailed free for the asking. 


1 some 





SYMPATHY 


“Say, mister, vou’re not | 
ver health ? 


un ter drink 





gives many ways of using Extract. 


tata attains snataacinteths 5: (-st het dart epectagn > | 


ARMOUR & 


is the time to prepare for 


Now future needs of the family 


: Che Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Issues profit 
surance pol 


4 
@ Mothers or 


e “ye 
Becccvccccecces O° 00000090 000009090096 008 000880008 


Children. 


$ JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres'r, NewarK, N J. 
\ 


Hew Glasses 





OPTICAL WORKS 





BINOCULARS 
Paris 


Manutacturers of 


22 Rue de l’Entrey 
Ross, Ltd., 111 New Bond St 


COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
WOVE BVVVVSEVSVEGB 


AND PHOTO-LENSES 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 





years 


Adulterated 


from dealers. 










HAY NER’S 
SEVEN YEAR OLD 


RVib 


1 a2 : 
YER DISTILLING CO 
ano IMP 
Ta 


paid. 






Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


Weare distillers with a wide 
standing. 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
whiskey is dangerous, 
yet it is almost impossible 


tomers who never buy elsewhere. 

of them, and we make this offer to get them: 
We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Pre- 

We ship in plain packages 
contents (which will avoid possible comment). 
get it and test it, if it isr 
pense, and we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 

We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

References—Third Nat’! Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 


HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 369 to 375 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,I1daho,Mont.,Nev..N. Mex.,Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 
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Direct from Distiller | 8320 | 
to Consumer | eynsric 









reputation of 30 
consumers direct, so 





We sell to 






abominable, 
to get pure whiskey 
We have tens of thousands of cus- 
We want more 













no marks to indicate 
When you 
t satisfactory return it at our ex- 
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BONA FIDE) 
yokin’ well this mornin’ Don’t yer 
we cxaetser — i ; 
: A Sample Phial for the postage, three cents. if you mention this publication. 
: Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City - 











The 
One Complete 


Writing-machine 








is the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter 


“Culinary Wrinkles” 





—- — | 











It does not rely on one or | 
two special features good 
enough to talk about, 
but upon all round.... 


Excellence and Durability | 
| 


PRUDENTIAL 
STRENGTH OF 


which produce the Best 
GIBRALTAR 


Work all the time and lots 
of it. 


£€END FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
| | NEW MODELS. 


_WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
{ 327 Broadway, New York. | 


SPuPruonrs 


Cured without operation. BOOK FREE. Postage 4c 
vist, 29 E 2d st., Mt. Vernon, N.Y 


} 9S O08 000006 0080800008 
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S. T. SHEKMAN, Spect 





called 


of the now generally used construction (opera and field glasses), as they 


Crieder Binoculars. 


T's TRIEDER BINOCULARS surpass to a remarkable extent the best glasses | 


possess at equal field of view 8 to 10 times greater magnifying power, or at 
equal magnifying power an 8 to 10 times larger field of view, producing besides 
a decidedly sharper image. In principle the Triéder Binocular is a Kepler tele 
with prisms as reinverting agents for the image. They are eminently 
useful, equally for the theatre or travel, or for military, naval, hunting, racing, 
and regatta purposes. All binoculars bear the name of my firm, and are obtain 
ible at manufacturers’ prices of all good opticians 
Prices for New York : 
3 times magnifying power, $44.50 6 x magnifying power, $54.00 
9 x magnifying power, $63.50 12x magnifying power, $72.50 
Illustrated lists with detailed description free on application. 


g. P. Goerz NEW YORK 


Scope 


Prussia 


52 E. Union Square. 
Head Offices : 





Berlin—Friedenau. = ,.,3smaai | New York OFFICE 


STATEMENT 


OF 


THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident 9 
Insurance Company, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Charter 8h ( Stock.) 


Life and Accident Insurance 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 


Hartford, Conn,, January 1, 1898, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1.000,000.00 
Assets (Ac« 


hands of Agents not included 


ident Premiums in the 


$22,868,994.16 


Liabilities, - 2 19,146,359,04 
Excess Security to Policy-hold- 
QS, « ss % % 53 « We 


July 1, 1898, 


[otal Assets (Accident Premiums in 


the hands of Agents not included), $24,103,986.67 
Total Liabilities, 19,859,291.43 


Excess Security to Policy-hold- 

OS, 2 - «+ s+ « ws a eee 
Paid to Policy-holders since 

1004, . ‘ ‘ . $35,660,940.19 
Paid to Policy-holders January- 

July, ’98, 1,300,493.68 
Loaned to Policy-holders on 

Policies (Life), . 1,161,705.00 
Life Insurance in Force, 94,646,669.00 


GAINS. 
6 Months—January to July, 1898. 
$1,234,992.51 
522,000.12 


In Assets, . * 

In Surpius (to Policy-holders), 

In Insurance in Force (Life 

Department only), 2,764,459.00 
705,642.18 


2,937,432.77 


rease in Reserves, 


Premiums Received, 6 Months, 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies 
J. 


B. LEwIs, M. D., ; 
Medical Director and Adjuster. 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel 


31 Nassav STREET- 








